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QUIA SEMPER REFORMANDA EST 


M. EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 


In the eventful years of the Reformation of the sixteenth century the 
Church of Jesus Christ which was being reformed according to the Word 
of God found itself engaged in serious heart-searching. This introspection 
was caused, in part, by the Reformers’ reaction to Rome which, they felt, 
refused to engage in the self-criticism which it needed, and, in part, by 
their study of the Scriptures which ever call man to repentance and re- 
newal. Absolutizing their own position, or claiming infallibility for the 
ecclesiastical structure which God was enabling them to build, was far 
from the minds of the champions of the faith in the dawn of the Protes- 
tant era. Only in Christ, the head, is there perfection, and the body and’ 
its members must look ever to him for those gifts which they need. 
Through Christ’s infallible instrument, the Sword of the Spirit which is 
the Word of God, the man of God becomes thoroughly furnished for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness 
(Eph. 6:17; Heb. 4:12; II Tim. 3:16f). All besides Christ and his Word 
is subject to error. 


Because they believed these truths to be fundamental, the Reformers 
believed that the Church must ever be striving to become a more perfect 
bride of him who had espoused her. The words of one of her sons were 
equally applicable to the Church herself: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect, but I follow after, if that I may ap- 
prehend that for which I have been apprehended by Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
3:12). It is not surprising then that during the Reformation period the 
Reformed Church was spoken of by certain of her sons as ecclesia reforma- 
ta quia semper reformanda est: the Church reformed because it always“ 
needs reformation. The obvious thought was that the Church must not be 
satisfied with the status quo, the condition in which she finds herself. As 
long as she is in this world there is room for correction and improvement. 


The Church of the Reformation did not always keep this ideal before 
itself, however. Human pride, proneness to error, the tendency to abso- 
lutize one’s own position. and the failure to recognize one’s own shortcom- 
ings and weaknesses were constant threats which sometimes so weakened 
the church’s witness that it became a mere institution of this world, “a 
nominal church, or an empty ecclesiastical shell,” as Karl Barth would 
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call it. Instead of being the mighty instrument of the Holy Spirit that it 
should be, the Church was sometimes a self-satisfied society of persons 
interested in maintaining for itself position and privilege and living large- 
ly in the past. What it most needed was a spirit of repentance, a deep 
searching of its soul and the power of God to do the work of the day; 
what it possessed was none of these but complacency, pride and anxious 
desire to retain the position it had. 


It is safe to say that in the ecclesiastical world of our day, there are no 
perfect churches or groups of believers in them. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that here and there one witnesses the obvious blessing of the 
Holy Spirit on a fellowship of God’s people. One can observe that in the 
Reformed Church in America as well as outside the circle in which Prov- 
idence has placed us, It is my present purpose to draw attention to the 
efforts of a group outside our own denomination which has been extend- 
ing itself in courageous self-criticism, honest soul-searching and excellence 
of literary endeavor. As close to many of us spiritually as geographically 
these brethren have identified themselves with a monthly periodical which 
is their creation and through which they have given effective’ expression 
to their ideas. The Reformed Journal—such is its name—is edited by five 
ministers and professors of the Christian Reformed Church and draws 
from some of the ablest talent in that sister communion. Increasingly in- 
fluential, the Journal has been sounding a clarion call for the Church to 
remember its constant need for reformation and correction. In a fellow- 
ship, like our own, where some seem to think that their church has al- 
ready arrived, these men have been pointing out the soft spots, probing 
them with a keen literary scalpel and uncovering weaknesses which it is 
painful for some to acknowledge exist. 


I 


What are their positions? It should be said at the outset that the spon- 
sors of the Journal mean to be Reformed in the original sense of the word, 
that they believe that it is more important to be reformed according to the 
Word of God than to pay service to heritage or denominational shibbo- 
leths. They believe further, with Calvin and other early architects of the 
Reformed Church, that the Church is truly Reformed when it understands 
itself as constantly needing reforming—guia semper reformanda est. This 
principle was stated clearly in the first issue of the Journal six years ago 

in an article by one of its editors entitled “‘Self-Examination Expanded.” 
“The task of bringing the criticism of. the Bible upon everything,” he 
said, “is the broad principle that embodies the true spirit of the Reforma- 
tion. The spirit of the Reformation is the insistence that every man, Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, every work—good or bad; every institution— 
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whether Church or State, social or political, stands under the critical judg- 
ment of God’s Word. No Church is so sacred, no Creed so true, no 
Christian so good, no political or social order so Christian, as to be exempt. 
An individual or institution that claims exemption has lost the spirit of 
the Reformaton.’’ After stating that the Church must bring every human 
institution under the criticism of the Word of God, the author goes on to 
say that “this critical principle of true Protestantism demands that the 
Church too should engage in self-examination. The Church must not only 
insist that the individual member be willing to be judged by God’s Word. 
The Church herself, as Church, must be willing to stand under the critical 
judgment of God’s Word. The Church must always resist the temptation 
to claim exemption. She too must examine herself. She must ever stand 
under the judgment of Scripture, submit to its judgment, and be willing 
to make amends, The Bible, of course, always judges the Church. But the 
Church herself must actively assess herself in the light of the Bible. Thus 
the Church confesses her sins as Church, declares that her faith is not 
rooted in her own ‘good works,’ and keeps herself open to salvation by 
grace.” 


A 


With this as introductory and fundamental it is interesting to note 
other specific positions taken in the columns of the Journal each of which 
may have far-reaching consequences in the life of the Church. The first 
of these is a desire for a progressive theology and a progressive attitude 
towards problems that arise within the Church. Under the title “A Pro- 
gressive Theology” Dr. James Daane calls for “a Reformed theology 
bristling with vitality and restless with creative power” (I, 7, p. 11). Only 
it “can keep strange fires from burning on our theological altar.” The 
greatest threat to Reformed theology is not any of the heresies of the day 
but the complacent attitude of ‘‘those who love and cherish Reformed 
theology . . . [those who entertain] the attitude the Reformed theology is 
no longer a task to be worked at, but an accomplishment to be enjoyed.” 
When such happens theology becomes a “body of knowledge” without a 
living soul. The theological task is no longer seen as the work of theo- 
logical enrichment through fresh insights, but as a mere preservation of 
the body of knowledge for coming generations. The body of theological 
knowledge is embalmed for the future, and its departed spirit generates 
no new theological advances. 


At these points of arrested development Reformed theology in the past 
has become either traditionalistic or pietistic. Traditionalism viewed the 
theological enterprise as having been accomplished by previous generations 
of scholars. Its future lay behnd it and it had lost the spirit of the Refor- 
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mation, Pietism retained the Reformers’ interest in renewal and reforma- 
tion, but applied it only to the Church’s practical religious life. All effort 
was concentrated on personal holiness and intensive concern with theology 
was considered detrimental to true piety. Traditionalism denied theology 
a living present; pietism divorced the mind of the Church from its faith. 
“Whenever Reformed theologians regarded the task as finished, a dead 
traditionalism and a truncated pietism filled the vacuum neither of which 
has been long able to stand against the moving streams of life and his- 
tory.” “True theology honors tradition, but does not succumb to tradition- 
alism. It pays high honor to a Calvin, Bavinck, Kuyper, but it does not 
presume that they have spoken Reformed theology’s final and ultimate 
word. Reformed theology lives and grows by the power of the Resurrec- 
tion; the old ever dies to rise again in new forms of vitality in a better 
resurrection. This is the secret of the life of the Christian and no less of 
the Church’s theology. Only such restless creative energy will insure 
Reformed theology against its displacement.” Averring that “there has 
been little of either theological discussion or literary production which can 
honestly be regarded as fresh and dynamic, aglow with the touch of orig- 
inality,”” Daane contends that the ‘writings that have appeared have been 
largely commonplace and repetitious, more defensive than offensive, more 
negative than positive.” Further evidence of theological sterility is the 
current activity in republishing old theological works. Although not with- 
out value, these older works do not meet head-on present theological is- 
sues and were written for another day. “A dynamic theology, sought with 
spirit and passion and pursued with courage, open to progress and restless 
with creative vitality, is, under God, our only sure defense against the 
menacing factors that threaten our Reformed character.” 


I have quoted from Dr. Daane’s article at length because it sets forth 
so clearly one aspect of the spirit in which the labor that has gone into 
the Journal has been undertaken. It is a direct challenge to much of the 
thinking of his, and our, Church which, if taken seriously by a considera- 
ble number of leaders, would have far-reaching consequences. In the same 
issue of the Journal Dr. George Stob raises the same issue and introduces 
another article in translation delivered a half a century earlier by Prof. F. 
M. Ten Hoor. Like the others, this latter article declares that Reformed 
theology must develop in and for America and eschew a static character. 
Under the caption “Let the Presses Groan,” Dr. Harry R. Boer writes: 
“When theology is no longer living but is transmitted as a sort of closed 
body of truth sanctioned by all manner of uncritical labels, it is bound 
sooner or later to have its lack of vitality exposed’’ (II, 6). 


The spirit of progressivism in theology and in the evaluation of prob- 
lems that arise within the Church is much in evidence in contributions to 
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the Journal. Dr. Daane manifests it in his critique of a symposium on 
denominationalism which, he feels, is nothing more than a poorly con- 
cealed attempt to justify separate Christian existence. The advertised 
“symposium,” he says, is really no symposium at all since all participants 
are lined up on the same side of the table. “This symposium is not a 
discussion. It is propaganda.” He then proceeds to show how each par- 
ticipant failed to investigate the Biblical doctrine of the Church and 
seemed merely to attempt to justify an already existent denominational 
situation (VI, 10). The same author has shown a willingness to open 
closed questions in order to make a more thorough investigation. This 
has been shown in his writings on the Common Grace question (I,2,3; 
III,5,7,9,11; IV,1,2; V,3,4; VI,8,11; also, A Theology of Grace: Eerd- 
mans), and in his challenging the Church to continue its thinking on the 
question of the admission of Free-Masons to Church membership 
(VI1,4,6). 


A further evidence of progressive thinking is the essay of the Rev. 
Leonard Verduin entitled, “Toward a Theistic Creationism” (VI,9,10). 
Evoked by criticism of the expected visit to Calvin College of Professor 
J. Lever of the faculty of the Free University of Amsterdam on the ground 
that Dr. Lever held a view of origins incompatible with the Genesis ac- 
count of creation, Verduin shows that Scripture uses the word “‘create” 
in a two-fold sense, (1) to make out of nothing, and (2) to fashion out 
of already existing material; that the time-worn distinction between im- 
mediate and mediate creation must be retained, and that the idea of medi- 
ate creation, given only “reluctant lip-service” in some Reformed circles, 
must come into its own; that mediate creation was processional as well 
as irruptive, involving process as well as break-in; and that the proces- 
sional and the irruptive are found together throughout Scripture in the 
mighty acts of God. The author presses an effective attack against the 
position of those who wish to think only irruptively when considering the 
creative acts of God, charging them with being motivated essentially with 
a deistic motif which does justice, indeed, to the transcendence of God, 
but fails completely to understand the meaning of divine immanence and, 
by consequence, Biblical theism. Furthermore, he avers, devaluation of the 
processional in favor of the irruptional depersonalizes the process giving 
it a secular setting. Hence, men say that “Jt rains,” that “J¢ snows,” or that 
“Nature is prodigal with seed,” little realizing that this is heretical lan- 
guage. Scripture sees God in natural phenomena because it perceives him 
in the processes of nature, but the “less-than-Christian representation of 
which we are complaining” would limit God to the irruptive dimension 
alone. To think in terms of creative process, as well as creative act, is 
then both legitimate and necessary. 





It would be quite possible to offer further specific evidences of the 
progressive spirit which pervades articles which have appeared in the paper 
mentioned. Inasmuch, however, as this fact will be evident as we note 
other emphases of those who make The Reformed Journal a medium of 
expression, we proceed to another theme often elaborated in its pages, 
that of the Church and its missionary enterprise. Dr. Daane’s poignant 
discussion of denominationalism is one evidence of interest in the doctrine 
of the Church. I mention in passing only two other articles on the sub- 
ject, both from the pen of Dr. Harry R. Boer, one under the caption, ‘“‘Mis- 
sions and Unity,” and the other entitled, ‘‘The Glory of Christ and the 
Unity of the Church” (V, 2,4). In them the author challenges his readers 
to consider the modern ecumenical movement, by which he means ecu- 
menical spirit and not primarily the World Council of Churches, although 
he does not wish to exclude the latter either, as a movement of the Spirit. 
He believes that the ecumenical spirit of our day must be taken seriously 
because he believes in the visible unity and communion of the Church of 
Christ. He argues that the doctrine that the unity is only or chiefly spir- 
itual is wholly unscriptural and that the New Testament envisions only 
one Church every part of which is in communion with every other. “The 
New Testament knows nothing of two Churches of Christ that are not in 
communion with each other or that do not recognize each other’s minis- 
tries or sacraments.” He urges his readers not to “cut asunder what God 
has joined together, in this instance the spiritual and the visible aspects of 
the Church.” The basis of the unity of the Church is the glory of Christ 
which the Church has received by virtue of its reception of his Spirit 
(John 17:20-23; II Cor. 3:7-11; I Peter 4:14, et al.). “The glory of 
Christ in the Church is the Spirit-inspired unity of her members express- 
ing itself in their common Christian: witness, walk and communion. The 


glory of Christ in the Church is the Spirit-inspired common witness, walk- 


and communion of her members expressing itself in unity. The unity of 
the Church is inseparable from the visible witnessing walk and com- 
munion of the Church. The visible witnessing walk and communion of 
the Church is inseparable from her unity.” The argument reaches its cli- 
max with words shocking to any who have been tempted to absolutize 
their own particular ecclesiastical habitat: ‘No ecclesiastical history, no 
tradition, no theology, no theological authorities, however revered and 
honored, no fear of ‘agonizing reappraisal,’ may be allowed to stand in 
the way of this acknowledgment. The Word of the living God is-the judge 
of all things. It is the judge of the Church, it is the judge of her theolo- 
gy, it is the judge of her life and of her history. The New Testament 
knows only one Church. It is a Church in which every part is in com- 
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munion with every other part, in external, visible communion. In minis- 
try, in sacraments, in proclamation, in life, There is in the New Testa- 
ment no other Church than ¢his Church. The New Testament neither 
knows nor acknowledges the legitimacy of our many churches. It knows 
only the one, holy, catholic Church of her Lord, Jesus Christ.” 


One needs little imagination to appreciate how revolutionary such 
teaching must be to some conservative minds in the Dutch Calvinist tra- 
dition in America who have difficulty seeing any distance beyond their 
own denominational walls. 


But Dr. Boer is equally, if not more, eloquent in the field of missions. 
Here he is most at home and the reaction to his writings by many is 
reminiscent of the obsequious medieval plaudit: Magister dixit—while 
others have expressed violent opposition. Addressing himself, in a series 
of articles, to the problem of neighborhood evangelism, Dr. Boer discusses 
the “branch-church,” a creation of his denomination to meet the needs 
of this program (II, 2,3,9). Scoring it as neither church, mission station 
nor non-Church, he calls the “branch-church” something “‘betwixt and 
between” constituted by the fact that a number of converts have confessed 
Christ, have their membership in a local mother congregation, and live 
their Christian life in a ‘“‘branch-church” under the ecclesiastical super- 
vision of the mother church. There is no consistory but the sacraments 
ate administered by officers of the mother church in the “branch- 
church.” In it all the marks of a true church can come to expression, but 
all the authority for the maintenance of them must come from a body 
outside itself. “It is a church whose Head exercises his authority from 
without.” Besides this dual conception of the church being created, there 
is arising a dual conception of the preaching office (full ordination — 
limited ordination, lay preacher), and a dual conception of worship 
(church worship and “branch-church” worship with its piano accompani- 
ment manifesting a “suppressed jazziness” and an accordion as “standard 
entertainment”). Dr. Boer contends that the ‘‘branch-church” has devel- 
oped because of ministerial preoccupation with congregational matters and 
lack of missionary concern, and because his denomination, “to a larger 
extent than is permissible, (has) made of the church a social institution 
serving our own social needs and urges and in this way (has) set up bar- 
riers to the entrance of others.” “The Christian Reformed Church may be 
described as having a strong Dutch background, and as consisting of 
white middle class Americans who are socially, economically and politi- 
cally conservative. The difficulty that confronts us in the problem of 
neighborhood evangelism is the tendency to look askance at those who, 
although confessing the name of Christ, do not fit into some or all of the 
above categories.” Dr. Boer would scrap the whole ‘‘branch-church” set- 
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up and perform neighborhood evangelism “the normal and natural way”, 
by working out from the local church directly. The local congregation 
should be the home of the convert from the beginning. This would re- 
quire openness and hospitality for the newcomer and rising above 
“Christian Reformed churchiness and missionary indifference.” (II,3; 
IV,11). 

In an article on “The Christian Reformed Church and the American 
World” this same author states that this title is suggestive of the most 
acute problem facing his church (IV,11). He predicts that among all 
the reports that will be made at the centennial celebration of his Church 
there will be none on this subject, or, “if a report is made on it, it will 
be made in passing, with a nod that meets the formal requirement of 
recognition, yet keeps the subject at a distance.” Why the absence of such 
names as Fiorella Tonelli and Katy O’Brien from our church rosters? he 
asks. He had already given the answer two months previously: ‘‘Ameri- 
cans of non-Dutch descent just do not feel at home in Christian Reform- 
ed Churches. We speak of ‘our Church,’ ‘our school,’ ‘our ministers,’ 
‘our people’ (especially ‘our people’) ‘our creed,’ ‘our tradition,’ ‘our 
background,’ ‘our Dutch heritage.’ With a few generally recognized ex- 
ceptions, who is not Christian Reformed is an ‘outsider’.” In the present 
discussion he amplifies that theme and questions whether his Church de- 
sires to be a genuine expression of the universal Church of Christ, or an 
American Church. Denominational home mission work has not had the 
“slightest connection with missionary activity.” It has consisted merely 
of gathering the ‘“‘scattered of the faith. . . .not the scattered of the 
Christian faith, but the scattered of the Reformed faith, especially if they 
have Dutch blood in them.” “Does our history, perhaps even more than 
our birth, vindicate Nettinga’s judgment?” (The judgment of Dr. S. 
C. Nettinga was that stripped of all other questions, the fundamental 
issue in the secession of 1857 was that of Americanization. Should the 
early Dutch immigrants in Michigan reproduce a little Holland on this 
side of the sea, or should they identify themselves with American ideals 
and customs and language and all that belongs to true Americanism ?) 


Although he had written on this theme repeatedly, the author was 
prompted again to take pen in hand after an editorial in The Banner of 
March 18, 1955, made reference to the few converts coming into the 
Christian Reformed Church from the outside and sought to excuse that 
fact by affirming that this “would show that our churches are cautious 
about accepting new members through evangelization. The quality of our 
membership is more important than its quantity.” In an article “Here 
is Thy Pound” Dr. Boer makes response (V,7). Asking whether there 
is not something wrong with such a poverty-stricken evangelism which 
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secures one adult convert for baptism per year for every two congrega- 
tions, he vigorously opposes the attempt to make of the Christian Reformed 
Church “a blue-blood church” and claims that “we go far beyond the 
New Testament condition for membership in the Church of Christ when 
in addition to faith in Christ we make the already sanctified life and the 
already instructed mind a condition for membership.” The Book of 
Acts, our norm for missionary thinking, attitudes and approach, “does 
not say very much about the quality concept, but it just bubbles over with 
the idea of quantity.” ‘Just what is an ‘acceptable’ convert anyway? | 
venture to say there is no such animal. When we set up standards where- 
by the ‘good’ convert is distinguished from the ‘run-of-the-mill’ convert 
with a view to determining who may and who may not, or who may 
and who had better not, become members of the Christian Reformed 
Church, then we come perilously close to the sin of phariseeism. Who 
are we, to whose account so much sin stands charged, to distinguish be- 
tween desirable and undesirable members of the Church? Once we start 
making such distinctions, where do we end? Would we accept the wo- 
man taken in adultery who was brought to Jesus? Would we accept 
Zaccheus? Would the woman taken in adultery be regarded as gracing 
the list of ‘quality’ members? Would there be room for the criminal on 
the cross? Would the esteemed apostle who did what he did not want 
to do, and did not do what he wanted to do, who called himself the 
chief of sinners, be regarded as a desirable member? And I wonder 
whether we could really use Jesus as an evangelist, this man who pre- 
ferred to associate with sinners and publicans, this man who called not 
the righteous but sinners to repentance? One thing is certain, the ‘qual- 
ity’ members of the Church of his day did not have very much use for 
Him. 

“I wonder, too, how we must understand the parable concerning the 
man who made a great supper and invited many. He clearly invited 
‘quality’ guests, men who could buy fields and five yoke of oxen at a 
time. But these declined to come to the feast. But the poor and the 
blind and the maimed and the lame came. And when they came and 
there was yet room the host ordered his servant into the highways and 
the hedges to constrain others to come in, that bis house might be full. 


“This is the question. This the big question. This is the real ques- 
tion. Do we want a full house? Do we want a house full of miserable 
wretches, blind, maimed, lame and poor, who possess only one qualifica- 
tion, namely, that they are eager to attend the feast? That is the kind of 
full house the Lord was looking for. That is the kind of full house the 
early Church was looking for. And got. That is the kind of full house 
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we meet in Jerusalem, in Corinth and in Galatia. That is the New Testa- 
ment Church.” 


The author then asks his readers to consider seriously whether they 
stand in a direct line of descent from the New Testament Church that was 
founded at Pentecost and concludes with the words: 


“What shall we have to say to the Lord in the day when He asks us 
to give an account of the talent entrusted to us? Shall we say, ‘Lord, 
we knew that you insisted on strict orthodoxy. We stayed orthodox. We 
protected our orthodoxy by adding many rules and regulations. We saw 
to it that no one entered our congregational membership who was not 
pretty Christian Reformed to begin with. Our gains have been little but 
we kept the standards high. We began as a group of Holland-Americans 
and we ended up that way. Barring exceptions, we did not feel that full- 
blooded Americans could be blue-blooded Church members. Here is thy 
pound.’ Shall we say this?” 


The contention of Dr. Boer that according to the New Testament “a 
man is qualified for baptism and membership in the Church” by “the 
simple confession of Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord” is supported by Dr. 
Daane in three essays entitled, ““When the Lord Adds. . . .Let None 
Subtract,” “Admission Into the Church — Right or Favor?” and “Ad- 
mission Into the Church.” (VI, 3,4,6). To summarize is tempting but 
it would take us beyond the limits of this survey. Numerous other articles 
have also appeared on aspects of the subject of missions, several of them 
from the pen of Dr. Boer and all calling the Church to a greater con- 
cern for her great task, the evangelization of the world for Christ. 


Cc 
A leading article in one issue of the Journal begins with the obser- 
vation, “There is no problem which today stands more acutely and more 
correctly before the Christian Reformed Church than the problem of her 
relationship to the American world.” That conviction runs throughout 
a large proportion of contributions to the periodical; none disputes it. 
It can be said to be the central problem to which other issues discussed, 
e.g., evangelism, missions, membership in labor unions, the problem of 
separate organization, the attitude toward the ecumenical movement, can 
be ultimately resolved. The next emphasis of which we shall take note, 
therefore, is that of the integration of the Christian in society in order 
to fulfill his social calling. It is obvious, of course, that no two writers 
1A fuller statement of these positions is given in Dr. Boer’s forthcoming book, 
That My House May Be Filled (Eerdmans), now on the press. 
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would see eye-to-eye on every phase of this broad and important subject, 
but the overall position consistently taken is a social ethic of involve- 
ment in society rather than one of separation. It is my considered judg- 
ment that some of the most profound and best thinking being done 
in Reformed circles today is being done by contributors to The Reformed 
Journal who have been addressing themselves to this problem in many 
of its ramifications. To mention all such contributions would necessitate 
our drawing too long a list and repeating titles already cited. I mention 
only three authors in this connection, therefore, and certain of their 
writings, refraining from reproducing each argument although they 
all are worthy of study. 


To Dr. George Stob there should be given the palm for his own 
labors in behalf of the laboring man, and for his other essays in the area 
of the Christian calling in society. His contributions to which I must 
call attention bear the titles, ‘'The Christian and the Labor Union’’ (III,- 
5), “World Calling — Separation or Involvement’ (III,9), “The 
Christian Duty Toward Society” (IV,2), “The Labor Problem’ (VI,10), 
and “The Burden of the Laboring Man” (VII,2). Dr. Leonard Ver- 
duin has written three articles which I wish to mention here, ‘““The ‘Ab- 
solute’ Antithesis” (III,6), ‘Biblical Christianity and Cultural Composi- 
tism” (III,10), and “Apostate from Reformed Principles?” (VI,5).. A 
recent article of Professor Lester De Koster should also be mentioned, 
“Is Separate Christian Organization Mandatory?” (VII,5). 


The position taken by these men is that the Christian is not called 
upon to separate himself from society, but rather to serve God and his 
fellowmen therein, In the face of a call for complete separate organi- 
zation and for “an absolute principial break with the world” on the 
basis of an “absolute antithesis” (see below), they counsel Christian in- 
volvement in common social endeavor. Dr. Stob argues that setting up 
separate Christian organizations separates the Christian from his non- 
Christian fellows ‘‘with whom he shares the life and blessings of this 
present world, and with whom he should also share the responsibilities. 
This kind of exclusivism,” he says, is neither warranted nor profitable. It 
prematurely divides men into two separate and antithetical societies. Apart 
from the fact that it is not yet time for such separation, the prerogative 
to so separate the sheep from the goats is God’s, and not man’s.” God 
himself, by his gift of common grace, has shown us the better way, that 
of cooperation with our fellows. Putting the matter very frankly in one 
essay, the author affirms that separate Christian organizations could serve 
only two purposes: (1) “They would be escape islands in modern se- 
cular society for the residence and rest of Christian social consciences. 
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However relevant (rightly or wrongly) to the individual problem, they 
would be irrelevant to the social problem which burdens our common 
life. (2) They would be antithetical organizations which — already hav- 
ing given up the world, and quite unconcerned about the lack of success 
in its long distance endeavors toward the world — exist only for the re- 
generate social man and against the rest of modern society.” Where then 
would be our vaunted social concern and assumption of social responsi- 
bility? One shortcoming of the position which advocates separate organi- 
zations is its lack of social concern; another is its misconception of the 
social goal. This latter should not be the salvation of persons — that is 
the task of the Church and the evangelical witness of the Christian com- 
munity — nor is it “pioneering toward a Christian society,” a position 
which probably fails to appreciate the radical nature of sin and shares 
the views of nineteenth century liberal optimism. Only God can ef- 
fectuate the creation of a new society and that will be accomplished only 
at the end of present history. There are attainable social goals in this 
life which we can share with our fellowmen, however. They are to 
work and distribute the necessities of life, to seek for ourselves and our 
fellows a decent, living wage, to guard the rights and liberties of human- 
ity, to seek honest and responsible government, to help the afflicted, give 
to the poor, to “seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” 


The contributions of Mr. Verduin and Professor De Koster are in 
essential agreement with Dr, Stob and, since I wish to refer to them in 
another connection, I shall not use them here. Suffice it to say that their 
position is a faithful representation of the Biblical and Reformed social 
ethic apparently forgotten by some who cherish the name “Reformed” 
and pride themselves in being “Calvinists.” In another connection I have 


written: 


A preoccupation with our own homes, schools and churches so 
that we have little concern and no love for those outside our own 
circle may save us from considerable agony of spirit but is poor 
Christianity and the exact opposite of Reformed Christianity with its 
famed social concern, magnanimity and responsibility. Or again, 
when one lifts the doctrine of the antithesis between the regener- 
ate and unregenerate world out of its total Biblical setting and 
exaggerates it at the expense of other Scriptural emphases which 
are not even mentioned, it may be possible to argue that the 
Christian, especially one holding ecclesiastical office, should not 
become involved in community political or moral issues, or that 
one need have no responsibility for public institutions of learning, 
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but he should not seek to do so in the name of Reformed Christian- 
ity which repudiates cheap escapes from social concern and takes 
the problems of society seriously. 

John Calvin, the early Reformed fathers, and those who have 
their spirit today preach and practice an aggressive penetration of 
society in the name of Christ. Indeed they believe that it is Christ 
himself who calls them thereto and by his Spirit blesses their efforts 
so that society itself can be reformed.? The avenues of social inter- 
course become means of grace in the lives of persons dedicated to 
Christ and called to live as ‘monks-in-the-world.’ Such aggressive 
penetration of society is impossible, however, if Christians isolate 
themselves from their fellows and confine their social endeavor 
to their own Christian fellowship. Leaven is effective only when 
placed in the lump. Christians are not enemies of society, as they 
were once accused of being, but, under God, its only hope and 
their place is in society where their beneficial influence can be 
felt (The Reformed Journal, V,10). 


These convictions are shared by the contributors to the Journal whom I 
have mentioned. 


D 


The fourth and last specific emphasis which I shall mention is a 
wholesome and courageous willingness to indulge in self-criticism. We 
noted in the introduction to this article the reformation position that a 
true Reformed Church must honor the necessity of constant renewal and 
reformation. That the editors and other contributors to The Reformed 
Journal are doing their denomination a magnificent, and probably thank- 
less, service is patent. Nothing is more difficult than to face one’s own 
weaknesses honestly. These brethren have been willing not only to face 
them, but to hold them up for consideration and desired correction. 
Replies that have been written elsewhere to some of this soul-searching 
and confession indicate that, in part at least, it has not been appreciated. 


The essays of President John H. Kromminga of Calvin Seminary on 
the relation of the Christian Reformed Church to its American environ- 
ment have revealed an excellent spirit as well as keen analysis. Con- 
cluding his article, “Our Dilemma in Communication,” with the sug- 
gestion that the approach to the outside world should be aggressively 
presented so that it permeates theological education and not only courses 
in missions, that the approach should be more fully exegetical and Bibli- 
2The apparent contradiction between the last words in this statement and the above 


position of Dr. Stob on the social goal is, I believe, no more than that—apparent, 
and not in fact. 
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cally theological, and that it should be constructive, he says that the final 
element in that approach is self-appraisal even though it may be painful. 
He then counsels showing “love to the neighbor and inviting him into 
our most intimate circles. He will not rob us of anything precious; much 
rather, he will enrich us: I can think of no valid reason why we should 
not make whatever changes and adjustments are necessary to welcome all 
true Christians to our midst.” The concluding words are: ‘There are 
many people groping for answers today, and in the process of looking for 
them they are saying anew some of the things we have been trying to say 
all along. Let us join our voices to theirs as we emerge from our cocoon. 
Let us encourage them where we can; correct them where. necessary; and 
even learn from them, for surely wisdom will not die with us! Perhaps 
there. are new gains, new thrills, new victories in store for us after all. 
And by ‘us’ I mean not just this denomination, dearly though we love it; 
but the cause of Jesus Christ in this great land of ours” (V,9). 


If any Dutch Calvinists in western Michigan have inclinations to think 
that they have the Calvinistic world by the tail they should read, or re- 
read, the late Dr. Henry Zylstra’s piece, ‘Of Writing Many Books” (V,- 
1). Dr. Zylstra had come across McNeill’s book, The History and Char- 
acter of Calvinism. It was a big fat book, 466 pages of it, fresh from 
the press, the Oxford University Press. That is the sort of book I said 
to myself, that is the sort of undertaking that ought to-have come from 
one of us. In answer to the question, Who speaks for Calvinism ?, I felt 
like saying, We do.” Then he looked for the author’s name and found 
that it wasn’t Dutch! He glanced at the table of contents, turned to the 
bibliography and index, and was disillusioned to find that there was 
scarcely a reference to his Church or its institutions. Only one person in 
the Christian Reformed Church “‘made” the volume; that was Professor 
L. Berkhof and his name was misspelled! The only time that the author 
mentioned the name of the Christian Reformed Church was to point out 
that it was not through any of its influences that the renewed interest in 
Calvin, even in the Anglo-Saxon world, has arisen. ‘This was some- 
thing of a shock to me,” opines Dr. Zylstra, “‘but it brought home, I 
suppose, a useful lesson. When a person is inside a thing or stands next 
to it, the Christian Reformed Church, say, or Calvin College and Seminary 
it looks big to him. He lacks the perspective and misses the proportion 
that distance gives. Here he was thinking that Calvinism in church and 
religion and life meant him. And then it comes home to him from such a 
book as this that Calvinism, its history and its character, can be pretty 
adequately described without reference to him and his church at all.” 
Unnumbered volumes have been written in recent Calvin research: “We 
have been spectators to all of this production.” With this as his point 
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of departure Dr. Zylstra writes the body of the article, asking searching 
questions, gently offering a few suggestions, and withal giving the trea- 
tise his usual master’s touch. 


We shall merely note in passing a number of instances of self-critic- 
ism. ‘There comes to mind the Rev. J. K. Van Baalen’s smile-buster, 
“They Might Start Reading,” a take-off on the reading habits of some 
ministers which all would do well to read (V,9). One thinks also per- 
haps of the call for constant ecclesiastical self-appraisal in Dr. Daane’s 
article, “Self-Examination Expanded” (I,1) ; or of President Kromminga’s 
request for the creation of a ‘climate in which scholarly effort will be 
encouraged.” “Blame has been placed, and with some justification, on 
the theological and other leaders who have not produced the scholarly 
works which might have been expected of them. . . .(An) aspect of this 
problem which is so often overlooked. . . .is that our people have demand- 
ed of their leaders that they should not lead very aggressively, but rather 
that they should be good followers of a somewhat blind and static public 
opinion” (V,8). There is Dr. Boer’s provocative essay, “The Cathe- 
dral,” which carries a scorpion’s sting and might well be required reading 
for people in our churches who have lost the cathedral spirit and spend 
their time with trivialities (III,7). There is the outstanding work of Dr. 
George Stob on “The Christian Reformed Church and the Problem of 
Divorce’”’ which was undoubtedly instrumental in effecting a change in 
the Church’s position on that troublesome problem (VI,4). There is the 
frequent criticism of the Church’s “stand” on amusments (I,2,3,4,5; 11,2; 
VII,4, et al.). There has been a consistent willingness on the part of 
Journal contributors to raise questions about the underlying cause, or even 
the propriety, of the secession of 1857 which marked the beginning of 
their Church’s separate existence. Dr. Daane does so (VI,10), as do 
Drs. Boer (IV,11), Lewis B. Smedes (VI,6), Dick L. Van Halsema 
(VII,1), and the editors, particularly Dr. George Stob, in the series which 
has been running for over a year entitled ‘Pages From the Past.” One 
is surprised at the magnanimity thus exhibited and wonders whether a 
comparable spirit would be found in another fellowship as intensely 
theological, historically-minded and well-knit as their communion. 


The most trenchant piece of self-appraisal yet to appear, however, 
is the current series coming from the pen of Dr. Henry Stob under the 
title, “The Mind of the Church.” The problem with which he is en- 
gaged is the problem to which the Journal has been addressing itself since 
its inception and one with which we have been concerned frequently in 
this survey. It is the problem of the relation of the Christian to the world. 
The “minds,” or “mentalities,” or “perspectives,” which one finds within 
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the Church can best be described in relation to that fundamental problem. 
“Deep down there are only two, not three, answers to this question” of 
the relation of the Christian to the world, ‘‘because there are only two 
attitudes we can assume toward the world: a positive and a negative at- 


titude.”” The attitude of the positive mind toward the world is an attitude « 


of love, although there will be some negative responses in it. The nega- 
tive mind, in which there will be found some positive elements, responds 
to the world in fear. Because of the “ambivalence” of the negative mind, 
however, there are really three minds in the Church. The negative, de- 
fensive mind may seek safety in world flight, or it may become militant. 
“In either case,” however, avers the author, “it is security that is primarily 
sought, and not positive outreach and redemptive action.” This defensive 
attitude toward the world which assumes an attitude either of safety or 
of militancy has increased to such an extent in its negativity that it is 
“challenging the priority and governorship of the positive mind whose 
purposes (it was) meant to subserve.” 


From among the many questions that “the Mind of the Church” 
should ask, the “Mind of Safety” places central this: “How can the 
Church maintain itself in the world, how can we preserve the truth and 
piety we possess, how can we remain unspotted from the world?” It 
does not err in asking this question, but in making it central. The answer 
it gives this question is this: “We preserve our truth and piety by walling 
the world out; we remain unspotted from the world by immuring our- 
selves against it; the Church maintains itself by playing safe.” Dr. Stob 
characterizes this mind as being fond of saying: ““We must be distinc- 
tive above all else; in our isolation lies our strength. Its injunctions are: 
Be on your guard, don’t lower the bars, avoid the dangerous thing. Its 
dominant mood is conservative and protective. And it is born of fear. 
It is born of a timid fear of the world and of a worldly fear of God, a 
fear like that of the man who said: ‘Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I kept laid up in a napkin, for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man: thou takest up that which thou layedst not down, and reap- 
est that which thou didst not sow’ (Luke 19:20,21).” 


Exhibiting nothing of a mind motivated by fear himself, the author 
proceeds to show how in practical issues this mind is at work ‘‘with its 
protective veto. Shall a young man upon graduation from the Seminary 
go for advanced work to Union or to Princeton? No, for although he 
may be stimulated there to grow into a great and staunch expositor of 
Reformed theology, he will be exposed meanwhile to every variant wind 
of doctrine, and is it not his duty to play safe? Shall the Calvin Founda- 
tion invite Dr. J. Lever to Calvin campus as a short-term Lecturer in bio- 
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logy? No, for though he is a loyal and honored member of a sister 
Church, a professor at the Free University of Amsterdam, and a hearty 
subscriber to our creeds, he would, if he came, raise disturbing questions 
about the origin of man, and who cannot see the danger in this? And 
so it goes.” 


It is not, however, only secondary issues to which the Mind of Safety 
discloses itself, but primary questions as well. Cases in point which are 
discussed are the vexing divorce question and the conditions for admission 
to church membership. These, and other, questions come to be answered 
“less by Biblical faith than by secular prudence.” “Through it all we 
become nervous and lose our poise; we grow deadly serious about every- 
thing and are unable anymore to laugh, particularly at ourselves. The 
reason for this is that by the constraint of a well-known psychological 
law a man who lives by fear becomes so thoroughly occupied with him- 
self that things get out of focus and he loses his sense of proportion, and 
with it his sense of humor. The reason is further, and more basically, 
that by a well-known spiritual law a Church which defines itself nega- 
tively in opposition to the world, rather than positively in affinity to 
Christ, will be victimized by the world it negatively honors.” The remedy 
is to look, not at ourselves or at the world, but at Christ. ‘After we have 
done so we will be more forgetful of self and more thoughtful of the 
world, of the world not as a thing to be feared but as a thing to be re- 
deemed and enjoyed, and in its redemption and enjoyment the Lord will 
return us to ourselves.” The author continues almost lyrically: ‘‘Isn’t it 
strange that we are so fearful of the world? Why are we not more 
amused than we are by the vain antics and the hollow threats of the de- 
mons and their subjects? He that sitteth in the heavens laughs; the Lord 
holds them in derision. Are we not children of the Lord? And why 
are we not more concerned to redeem these wildly flailing children of 
the world and to make them citizens of the kingdom of peace and san- 
ity? Is not the Lord ever calling them to repentence, and are we not 
His children? When we have gotten our Lord in view, and in self-forget- 
fulness have managed both to laugh at and to pity the people of the 
world, we will have lost our nervousness and regained our poise. But 
then we will also have sloughed off the Mind of Safety.” 


Returning to a discussion of the practical consequences of such a 
“mind” the author suggests what may happen under its influence in the 
program of the Christian school. It may degenerate into “an asylum for 
the protection of the immature and a device for the perpetuation of the 
group mores,” and its otherwise excellent text-book program may be used 
to keep from students’ minds everything anti- or non-Christian, thus pre- 
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venting them from coming into touch with views at variance with their 
own precisely where, because of the presence of a teacher, they might be 
expected to cope with them most successfully. Under the influence of 
the Mind of Safety the Christian Labor Union becomes a shelter, theo- 
logical advance is stifled, worldliness, by which is meant primarily the 
theater, dancing and card-playing, becomes a preoccupation, and a legalis- 
tic spirit sets in. 


The Mind of Safety and the Mind of Militancy both stem from fear 
but, unlike the former, the militant mind looks outward toward the world. 
Its movement toward the world, however, as is the safe mind’s withdraw- 
al from the world, “is not so much for the world (in the world’s behalf) 
as against the world (in behalf of the existing Church). Its central con- 
cern, like that of the mind of safety, is for self-protection.” It contem- 
plates the world as more dangerous than needy. Scripture indeed coun- 
sels militancy; the militant mind is not at fault in urging men to fight 
the good fight of faith. “It is at fault in suggesting that the Christian 
life is nothing but a war. It errs in making warfare the inclusive symbol 
of the Christian life. It thus obscures the fact that the Christian life may, 
and indeed must, be described in other terms as well if it is to be fairly 
represented and lived in its completeness.’” Some of these other terms 
are given and the reader is reminded that the “ignoring of complexity, 
this inclination toward the simplistic, is characteristic of the militant mind. 
Under its influence men tend, as has already been observed, to use a re- 
stricted and homogeneous vocabulary, and to reduce the complex Christ- 
ian life to the single dimension of war.” The militant mind depreciates 
that which all men have in common and accents difference. The doc- 
trine of the antithesis is the doctrine to which it appeals above all others. 
If one should ask between which classes of people does the antithesis 
exist, between elect and reprobate, regenerate and unregenerate, or be- 
liever and unbeliever, the mind of militancy would recommend the first 
because they are clear, distinct, absolute. 


However, the antithesis thus construed is given an abstract cast in 
which no actual, existential problems can arise. It were better to say 
that the antithesis is between believer and unbeliever for in so doing we 
make it concrete and existential, not something between ideal or potential, 
but between real, individual, identifiable persons. Thus conceived, the 
dimension of history is gained; nothing is lost for election and regenera- 
tion are preserved while yet man is secured in his concrete actuality. When 
the antithesis is so understood, as between believer and unbeliever, the 
possibility of ever speaking of the antithesis as absolute without due 
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qualification is precluded! The actual believer may never fairly be con- 
templated except simultaneously from both the absolute and relative 
points of view. His election in Christ is absolute and faith comes from 
God. “On the other hand, to contemplate the believer merely as elect is 
to contemplate an abstraction, is to hide from view not only his remain- 
ing sin but also the historical decision for Christ and the subsequent 
growth in this commitment without which he is not an actual Christian. 
By the same token, to contemplate the unbeliever under the aspect of re- 
probation is to contemplate an abstraction, and to be under constant 
temptation to say things about him which are not actually true — as, for 
example, that he can do no good, or can know no truth, or that he is al- 
ways resisting and falsifying the revelation of God.” 


Under the influence. of this mind the Christian polemicist will be 
tempted to reduce a person to a set of opinions. That done, the polemi- 
cist can attack him without qualms, for ideas are fair game. So, for 
example, the concrete person Karl Barth is reduced to a set of ideas which 
men may go after hammer and tongs, for ‘‘one may beat and badger an 
insensible doctrine to one’s heart’s content.” One may never do this to 
a person, however, and the law of love demands that we keep Aim in 
mind. “We must destroy an evil thing; we must redeem an evil person.” 
The dogmatic theologian, influenced by the militant mind, is almost cer- 
tain to develop reductionist habits and his doctrine will be weighted on 
the negative side. Dr. Stob illustrates this in the instance of the doctrine 
of God which the mind of militancy easily falsifies by causing the darker 
side of God either to obscure the brighter side or to appear coordinate 
with it. Since the theologian has had experience of God’s saving power 
he will probably not allow the obscuration, but to acquiesce in the co- 
ordination, to keep grace and judgment, love and wrath, redemption and 
destruction in strict equilibrium. Dr. Stob contends that the Bible does 
not do this, however. Here God is portrayed primarily as a Savior and 
Father who delights in salvation and who has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked. “The fact is that destruction is not his proper work. He 
is glorified in it, indeed, for in it he celebrates the triumph of his sover- 
eignty and faithfulness, and vindicates his holiness. But still it is his 
strange work, for in his proper work he takes great delight. He loves to 
save. The Scriptures do not carry us much beyond this point. They do not 
solve for us the mystery of iniquity and the mystery of judgment and 
perdition. In order to stifle all complacency and to drive men into the 
arms of the Redeemer they open the door upon the mystery, but they leave 
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it in the shadow while illumining the face of Jesus. Obedience would 
seem to require the biblical theologian to do the same.” 


From the above one can imagine some of the content of the next piece 
that is to be given, on the mind of love. I have summarized at some length 
the articles which have appeared because of the great importance of the 
matter treated and because of the skill with which it has been done, a fact 
obscured in summary. Persons conversant with recent discussion in Re- 
formed circles will be aware of the fact that the author has laid his finger 
on basic issues in current theological debate and the reaction will be in- 
teresting to. behold. 


Il. 


As might be expected, there has already been reaction to opinions 
expressed in the Journal. Since it is not our purpose to elaborate these 
dissenting positions I shall do little more than call attention to some of 
the more notable among them. The first is the vigorous exception taken 
in editorials by the Reverend H. J. Kuiper to the writings of Dr. Harry 
R. Boer on the doctrine of the Church and its evangelistic mission (The 
Banner, Oct. 7 and 14, 1955; Jan. 13, 1956). Dr. Boer’s position (“Whom 
Christ receives we may not refuse”), if accepted, says Mr. Kuiper, ‘‘would 
be the death-warrant of the Christian Reformed denomination.” The 
Church must continue its “cautious” policy in admitting persons into its 
membership; the weight of Scriptural emphasis falls on the quality of 
converts rather than the quantity; although adult baptisms are few they 
are more than double what they were a decade ago; persons coming into 
the Christian Reformed Church should confess Christ and agree to becom- 
ing good members of their Church which includes, inter alia, agreement 
with “our stand on divorce (now changed—M.E.O.), membership in 
lodges, as well as our emphasis on thorough catechetical instruction.” Such 
insistence “is sure to prevent the mushroom growth for our Church which 
characterizes some denominations and sects today. Let us not desire it 
either. The quality of our membership is more important than its quan- 
tity.” A reading of the debate shows that there is involved nothing less 
than a different conception of the Church, a different conception of the 
requirements for church membership, and a different attitude towards all 
this which is best defined, in my judgment, in the series on “The Mind 
of the Church” mentioned earlier. 


A second evidence of adverse reaction to Journal positions which it is 
important to observe is the writing of Dr. H. Evan Runner in the field of 
social ethics. His essays must be cited because he has been the spokesman 
for the Calvinistic Culture Association in a conception of the relation of 
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the Christian to the world which is diametrically opposed to Journal posi- 
tions. In a series of articles on the subject he advocates an ‘‘absolute prin- 
cipial break with the world” on the basis of the “absolute antithesis,” and 
this demands an “absolute break” principially and organizationally with 
society (Torch and Trumpet, 3, 3). ‘Christian Witness Requires Christian 
Organization,” is the title of one essay and such separate organization must 
be achieved in every area of social concourse. The Rev. L. Verduin, one 
of Dr. Runner's critics, shows the reductio ad absurdum of the position 
advocated and posts a strong warning against the “bitter fruits” of “‘abso- 
lutism .... (this) prolific mother of Phariseeism.” “It has actually been 
seriously proposed,” he informs us, “seeing that there is not an inch of 
ground which the regenerate and the unregenerate can share, that it is high 
time we organize “een vereeniging voor Geitenfokkerij op Gereformeerde 
Grondslag” (a Society for Goat-breeding on a Reformed basis) (The Re- 
formed Journal, III, 6), a proposal which Dr. Runner finds not at all 
humorous (Torch and Trumpet, 3, 3, p. 10). Dr. Runner should be able 
quite easily to dispose of all his literary opponents in the arena of social 
ethics, however, for, according to him in one article, President “‘Spoelhof 
(of Calvin College) is on slippery ground” in an essay on “Calvinism 
and Political Action,” “there is little genuine learning in Verduin’s arti- 
cle,” and Dr. George Stob writes a “confused utterance” in language which 
one cannot understand (op. cit., 4, 2). In another essay he declares of an 
editor of The Reformed Journal who was a vice-president of Citizens’ Ac- 
tion, a Grand Rapids civic organization for better government, that 
“through ignorance, or conscious assent based on erroneous thought, a 
principle inimical to the kingdom of Christ was here propagated among 
our people” (op. cit., 3, 3). 


Concluding one of his articles, Dr. Runner asserts that “the best ex- 
planation of (the) riddle” of Christian Reformed appreciation for the 
doctrine of common grace and lack of appreciation for the doctrine of 
the antithesis is given by the Rev. Herman Hoeksema, leader of the group 
that withdrew from the Christian Reformed Church in 1924 on grounds 
of common grace. The reason can be found in a “latitudinarian party in 
the churches . . . . who opposed the antithesis, strove for a ‘broader’ view 
of the Christian’s life and calling in the world, and strove to abridge the 
gap between the world and the Church” (of. cit., 5, 5). The question 
which comes to this observer is whether, when all is said and done, Dr. 
Runner’s writings share both in the doctrine of the antithesis and in Rev. 
Hoeksema’s theological spirit which led the latter to deny the doctrine of 
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common grace completely and left no bridge between the Christian and 
the world. It seems to us that they do.? 


The third evidence of adverse response to positions taken in the 
Journal which we shall mention is the recent pair of articles by the Rev. 
H. J. Kuiper under the title, “Safety First,” and “The Safety-First Prin- 
ciple Tested” (Torch and Trumpet, 7, 3). Stating that he can not recall 
any article with which he disagrees so completely as the one now under 
consideration, the author objects that the mind portrayed is a misrepresen- 
tation, a caricature, or a distortion of the mind which believes in safety 
first. The author then proceeds to further establish and illustrate the 
point that Dr. Stob had been making about the Mind of Safety. That 
this should be the governing mind of the Church the author seeks to dem- 
onstrate from Scripture and the history of the Church. Issues which Dr. 
Stob has cited to illustrate the operation of the Mind of Safety in practical 
concerns—postgraduate study in theology, Christian textbooks, Dr. Lever, 
church membership, divorce and remarriage, labor unions, worldly amuse- 
ments, theological advance—are declared by the author to furnish abun- 
dant proof for his contention, and he takes them up individually. 


* * * * * * 


In conclusion it is well for us to seek to learn from this activity of 
brethren in another communion of the Reformed Church. We can and 
ought to learn from one another. The first thought that comes to mind 
is the necessity of live theological debate in a living Church, There has 
been altogether too little of this in wide areas of contemporary Protestan- 
tism, probably because theology has been a dead issue in many ecclesias- 
tical abodes where it should be pulsating with life. Where this condition 
prevails the Church sickens and eventually dies unless there is a revival of 
theological interest. How much interest in theology is there in the Re- 
formed Church in America? If it has been a living issue with us why has 
there not been more abundant evidence in literary output and in theologi- 
cal discussion? If Dr. Henry Zylstra could lament the fact that the recent 
revival of interest in Calvinism could be described without reference to the 
Christian Reformed Church, the same can be said about us. Our efforts 
have not been greater than theirs—that is certain. Dr.. Herman Bavinck 


8A critique of Dr. Runner's views is found in an article by Professor L. De Koster, 
“Is Separate Christian Organization Mandatory?” (The Reformed Journal, VU, 5). 
An interesting debate in the area of the doctrines of the antithesis and of common 
grace is found in a ‘Note to a Seminary Professor,” published over the names of 
The Editorial Committee of the Reformed Fellowship (Torch and Trumpet, 2, 6) 
in response to Dr. Henry Stob’s ‘‘Note to a College Freshman” (The Re/ formed 
Journal, U1, 9). Dr. Stob is accused basically of an unsound doctrine of common 
grace and of a failure to appreciate the antithesis. His reply is found in The Re- 
formed Journal of April, 1953 (III, 4). 
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once characterized the Van Raalte-Scholte movement in the Netherlands, 
which came to have an important place in the life of our Church, as 
pietistic. Pietism has not been characterized by vigor of theological ex- 
pression, however. Is this judgment about the Van Raalte-Scholte move- 
ment also true about us as a denomination, or as a western branch of the 
Reformed Church in America? If not, there are other reasons for our 
rather meager corporate theological productivity. Those reasons should be 
discovered and overcome. 


One learns also from our survey the wholesomeness of self-criticism 
and its necessity in the Church of Jesus Christ. It is a humbling experience 
to read, and reread, these, and other, articles which have appeared in.The 
Reformed Journal and to reflect on possible needs for self-appraisal and 
self-criticism in one’s own circle which are not being met. In our intro- 
duction we observed that the Reformed Church historically spoke of itself 
as semper reformanda est: always in need of reforming. Our ecclesiastical 
Zion is not outside the bounds of this requirement. How seriously and 
courageously do we seek to appraise our position, our efforts, and our 
short-comings as a Church of Christ, our Head? Only as we find ourselves 
thus engaged may we lay claim to being ecclesia reformata, quia (because!) 
semper reformanda est. 
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ISLAM AND THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 


DoNaALD T. BoscH, M.D. 


Allabu Akbar, Allahu Akbar, “God is great, God is great,” cries the 
Muslim muezzin as the dawn is breaking over the Arab towns of Amara, 
Basra, Kuwait, Bahrain, Muscat and Mutrah, towns where Christian rep- 
resentatives of the Reformed Church are waking from what may or may 
not have been a restful night. Christian nurses may have been up much 
of the night delivering babies born to Mohammedan parents. Teachers 
and pastors may have gone late into the night with personal interviews 
and preparations for presentation of the Gospel to Muslims. Doctors 
may have made house calls or performed emergency operations to save a 
Muslim life. None of these Christians have any quarrel with the early 
morning muezzin’s statement that God is great. Recognition of the great- 
ness of God is one place where a linear circle representing Christianity 
might be said to overlap a similar linear circle representing Islam. Many 
basic concepts in the two faiths overlap to varying degrees, and it is often 
on the common ground of the two partially overlapping circles that 
Christ’s followers have deeply penetrated the Muslim mind, showing that 
Christ is relevant to all aspects of life and work. 


In years past some of the missionaries to Muslim lands used the ar- 
gumentative approach in logically refuting Muslim ideology where it was 
at variance with Christianity. Not surprisingly, it soon became evident 
that, 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still. 
Dwelling upon the faults and inconsistencies of another man’s faith, par- 
ticularly on points which are not central to Christian theology, has not 
produced a true Christ-like impact, and, in fact, has at times resulted 
in bitterness, misunderstanding and suspicion of Christian motives. Today 
the missionaries of Christ to Islam are studying Mohammedan concepts, 
not with the idea of picking it apart, but rather in recognition that each 
Muslim is a fellow man, created by God and loved by God to such an 
extent as to prompt the gift of his Son on the cross of Calvary. Christians 
are trying to use more loving attitudes while probing into Muslim unfa- 
miliarity with the true nature of God as revealed in Christ Jesus. Such an 
approach requires the disciple of Christ to meet his Muslim friend on 
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some common ground where mutual understanding exists. Just as it is 
impossible to teach advanced mathematics to a first grade child, so the 
Muslim must first be approached where he is capable of understanding, 
and then gradually nursed along to deeper concepts, until finally he rec- 
ognizes the truth of Chrsit, and simultaneously he will within his own 
judgment be impressed by the fallacies of Islam. 


Today, with the rapid demise of English and European influence in 
the Middle East, hastened immeasurably by the Suez incident, the Ameri- 
can missionary is fast becoming the only acceptable Western ambassador 
of Christ. In point of fact, over two-thirds of the Protestant missionaries 
in the world today are Americans. This means that God is placing into 
the hands of the American Church the tremendous responsibility for 
evangelizing millions of Muslims. At this point one important fact must 
be emphasized. IT IS VERY DIFFICULT TO EXPORT THAT 
WHICH YOU DO NOT HAVE. An American church, dead to the dy- 
namic implications of the Gospel in terms of all men, will find it extreme- 
ly difficult to export a vibrant, loving, soul-winning Gospel, which will 
draw all men to the feet of Christ. Today’s Reformed Church mission- 
aries in the Persian Gulf are merely the product of their home churches in 
America. It is the American Church, led by its ordained ministry, which 
must. grasp the challenge of Islam. If, in our churches and Sunday 
Schools, we are rearing a generation of people who have no mission con- 
cept or vision, then we inevitably face a generation who, in later life, will 
be unable to pass on that which they themselves do not have. 


Ideologically, the Christian mission to Islam has many bases, some 
of which are the following: 


1. Christianity is intrinsically a self-giving faith. Since God, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, demonstrated such self-giving love as to involve 
himself in the history of mankind for its redemption, how can the modern 
disciple of Jesus do anything less than involve himself for the sake of 
his fellow man. Elements within the Church sometimes seem to take the 
inconceivable position that Christ died for only a segment of the world’s 
people, and thereby, such elements not only fail to demonstrate the basic 
selflessness of Christianity, but, more than that, they insidiously degrade 
other people by the assumption that only Christ is good enough for them- 
selves, whereas something less than Christ is good enough for others. 


2. When Jesus defined the ultimate meaning of truth by saying, “I 
am the truth,” he expressed for the Christian one of the inescapable reali- 
ties of life. Truth, to be truth, cannot find its expression in anything that 
is false. A false teaching, a false morality, or a false concept of the nature 
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of God is not truth and as such is not part of Christ, who is THE truth. 
The Christian then is not being true to truth, unless he strives his best to 
get the truth to all men. 


3. If the Christian Church fails to capture the imagination and hearts 
of men with a knowledge of the Gospel, something else will grasp their 
minds, and that something may easily draw men away from Christ-like 
concepts of peace and into spiritual chaos. Today we witness the millions 
of China being nurtured into the great lie of communism, on the same 
soil where Christians staged an inadequate battle to show men the way 
of salvation in Christ. Syria, today, is rapidly moving in the same direc- 
tion. The simple fact is that men’s minds do not remain a vacuum. If 
Christ has not been made known to them, these people will give them- 
selves to some other God, whether it be wealth, power, communism, or a 
host of potential idols. If and when an atomic war occurs, it will be 
caused by factors which could have been prevented by men, but only by 
men. whose hearts and lives are controlled by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Today it is still not too late to send increased numbers of missionaries to 
the vital Middle East. We of the Christian Church do not have to sit 
idly by and watch communism and commercialism capture the Arab mind. 
Our country spares no effort or expense to keep ahead in atomic war po- 
tential. We Christians should spare no effort or expense to bring the Gos- 
pel to Muslims. Yet, the fact of the matter is, that in September 1957, the 
Board for the Christian World Mission of the Reformed Church is facing 
a probable deficit in its 1957 budget, with the inescapable result that some 
of our church’s work in Arabia will have to be curtailed. Instead of “A 
thousand tongues to sing our great Redeemer’s praise” in Arabia, our 
church leaders will have to think of reducing the fewer than sixty tongues 
who are now singing their Redeemer’s praise to the Arabs. 


4. God blesses a giving church. Few pastors would ask for proof of 
such a statement. The evidence is abundant that self-centered churches, 
like self-centered people, are unhappy, unproductive, and spiritually small, 
whereas generous churches, like generous people, are vibrant, fruitful, and 
spiritually big. The Church in its unselfish, consecrated outreach toward 
other men is the Church in one of its most virile and Christ-like ex- 
pressions. 


5. God blesses the recipients of the church’s evangelistic effort. Many 
and varied tales can be told by Reformed Church missionaries of ways 
in which God has healed the hopelessly sick bodies of non-Christian pa- 
tients, taught the seemingly unteachable non-Christian mind, and convicted 
by his Spirit the hearts of men who appeared humanly to be in direct op- 
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position to God's call. God is in the process of calling out his Church in 
Arabia and his blessing is clearly evident. 


6. As the baby cries when he is born, so the Christian person wit- 
nesses when he is re-born. Failure to cooperate in.crying can mean the 
death of a new born child due to asphyxia, and failure to cooperate in 
witnessing will surely mean the death of the Christian. The disciple of 
Christ not only has the divine mandate to, “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations” (Matt. 28:19), but he has the full realization that the Gospel, 
once professed, must be shared, else it cannot be the ultimate revelation 
of God to man. 


In Arabia, as perhaps in no other mission field, it is so acutely obvious 
that man, working under his own power, is helpless and useless. The 
missionary’s utter dependence upon God is the one basic qualification for 
work among Muslims. Herein lies the great challenge in Christian-Mus- 
lim relationships, for disciples of the Cross must ever be ready to think in 
unfamiliar ways and remain constantly sensitive to potential new leadings 
of God’s Holy Spirit, for it is God who is able to keep us in his divine 
purpose and not we who keep him. 


Another challenge to the Christian missionary in Muslim lands is the 
problem of holding the proper balance between truth and love. It seems 
easy sometimes to stress the truth of the Gospel to the point where our 
attitude may betray unlove or misunderstanding. Yet, to be honest, we 
must recognize that Christ is a disturber of the human mind, and as such 
he will always be a controversy. On the other hand, it is also easy to 
become so obsessed with loving the Muslim that we are led into shallow- 
ness of thought and ineffective witnessing. A delicate balance is essential 
lest the great eternal harmony of the Gospel be dispelled by a single note 
of discord. The Christian in Arabia seeks the clarity of witness which 
does not circumvent issues, distinctive and central to Christianity, but at 
the same time maintains the loving and helpful attitudes so clearly shown 
in the life and personality of Jesus. In the final analysis, the quality and 
spiritual stature of our relation to the Muslim must be the measure of our 
own sincerity. 


The impact of Christian thought and Christian morality is taking a 
larger toll than most Mohammedans care to admit. The State of Turkey, 
for example, in 1924, rewrote their Muslim law on the model of Christian 
codes. The recent laws in Pakistan, enforcing monogamy, are a conces- 
sion, not to a truer understanding of the Kuran, as some Muslims claim, 
but rather to the power of Christian teaching. In all countries of the Per- 
sian Gulf, the influence and social force of the minority Christian groups 
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far exceed their proportionately small numbers. The convert Christian 
Church of about thirty-five members in Muscat today is confronting its 
community with a potent evangelistic witness, true to that which is dis- 
tinctively Christian, yet living in a setting which is distinctly Arab. God, 
in his infinite way is moving among Muslim peoples. Our task is to re- 
main true and faithful to the Spirit of Christ. Ours it is to plead the cause 
of our Arab friends that they may be among that great number described 
in John’s vision of the Redeemed, “After this I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb” 


(Rev. 7:9). 
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CHURCH EXTENSION AS I SEE IT 


JoHAN R. EUWEMA 


A living church will of necessity try to reach out for greater influence 
in the world of mankind. In doing this, the church is but obeying the 
instructions of her Lord and Master who said: “Go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel.” Until recently, the Reformed Church in America saw 
fit to interpret these words in terms of “foreign missions.” There was the 
constant tendency to define “all the world” as foreign countries, while our 
own section of the world was somewhat by-passed. It seems natural that 
the church should take the expression ‘‘all the world” to mean just that 
and all of that. Assuming that the Reformed Church in America is a 
living church, we should constantly be active in seeking to reach out to 
the world in order that the influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ be felt 
everywhere. 


. Probably the most important program confronting the Reformed 
Church in America today is that of “church extension.” It has been slow 
in getting under way, but it has recently received a great impetus and 
spiritual thrust. As far back as 1935 (during the bottom of the “depres- 
sion era’) one of our ministers read a paper before the Western Social 
Conference of the Synod of Chicago. The title was something like this: 
“Ministers for the Bread-line or the Firing Line.” The Rev, Dr. C. P. 
Dame, now of Kalamazoo, Michigan, read that paper before an audience 
that was set on fire by the challenge and almost immediately a committee 
was formed to make a study of possibilities for the establishing of new 
churches throughout the area of the Chicago Synod. And so the present 
program became a reality. Let us thank God for men of such vision! 


Since “church extension” seems to be in the air in almost all of the 
major denominations it might be well for us to attempt to understand 
what is meant by the term, or by the cognate term ‘‘church expansion.” 
Let us realize that this program, which goes by either of these, or both of 
these terms, is not an attempt to minister to a few scattered Reformed 
Church families who for social, financial, or other reasons have moved 
away from the areas where our denomination has its established churches. 
To do so, or even to attempt to do so, would be, as we see it, a tragic 
waste of finances and man-power and a curtailing of the commission of our 
Lord. Of course it is true that no one can adequately evaluate a “soul” 
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and it is also true that the church is here to minister to the saints. Paul’s 
letters are proof of that. But these scattered individuals, or families might 
be of much greater service in other evangelical denominations if they 
united with them. Our denomination has tried to follow up these families 
for a long time and really got nowhere in the procedure. Some of these 
scattered few will never be large.enough.in size to become self-supporting 
churches, or even integral parts of the denominational program. Our own 
conception of “church extension” is not that which at times has been called 
“swarming,” that is: a smaller church being formed ‘from the’ overflow 
of a larger congregation of the area. This may solve a local problem of 
“housing” but it is hardly what can be, or should be called “church 
extension.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION is: first of all, the proclaiming of the re- 
demptive Gospel of Jesus Christ to the unchurched of any area, with the 
intent of uniting the converts of such preaching into the fellowship. of a 
congregation. In many of our “boom areas’ there are thousands of fam- 
ilies which have: left their native towns, cities, or farming communities. 
Perhaps the majority of them have had some religious influence in their 
former communities, but one only quasi-Christian. Such people have been 
somewhat conditioned for the preaching of the Gospel, and when the 
program of “church extension” is initiated they are often ready for the 
acceptance of the Gospel of redemption. But there are also others who 
have had little or no religious background, who are now cast upon a sea 
of mankind and have no moorings, ‘either social, financial or religious. 
These too are readily accessible for the preaching of the Gospel of God’s 
gtace in Christ. For such people all of the “stops” of God’s great diapason 
of love’ must be thrown open so that the eternal truths may play upon 
their souls. A second task awaits the developer of this program of “church 
extension.” The persons who are now Christians and ready for church 
membership must also be orientated into the doctrines and the practices 
of the Reformed Church, for probably not many of them have ever heard 
of our denomination previously. There must be a definite program of 
instruction so that these new Christians will not think that they have 
become members of some eccentric sect. This instruction is not usually an 
easy task, but it can be done, for it has been done before. Some of the 
most enthusiastic lay leaders have come into the denomination in this way. 
There is also a third task ahead for the mission preacher. The entire pro- 
gram of the Reformed Church in America must be presented so that this 
too will become a matter of deep interest and concern. Many do not have 
any idea what “foreign missions” might be, or what is meant by Christian 
education, or any of the great and on-going factors of the denominational 
program. It is usually. not a great task to create loyalty to the local church, 
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but when there are other matters, such as those nammed,. this is another 
thing. 


To recapitulate, let us say: Church extension is that program of the 
church of Jesus Christ which has as its aim the development of the new 
convert in the Christian faith, in all of the various phases of a well-rounded 
Christian life and service. In our case, this is to be done along the lines of 
the Reformed Church in America of which we are an integral part. 


I 


This program is not one for timid souls. It demands all of the talents, 
courage and loving faith that God can give us. Unless all of this be im- 
plemented by vision and insight the program will hardly be enabled to 
gain much altitude. But there must also be a great deal of self-examina- 
tion, and at times some rethinking of our interpretation of some customs 
and practices to which we have been acclimated by birth, training and en- 
vironment. The leader in this program of church extension must do a 
great amount of self-examination to find out whether his set patterns of 
thought and of practice are actually Scriptural, or whether they are but a 
carry-over from a former generation. Paul comes to our mind as one of the 
most courageous of all, for when the matter of Christian freedom was at 
stake, he would not in any way back-track for the sake of those who did 
not have like patterns of thought and of faith. When he emerged from 
the Arabian desert, he had his new patterns of Christian faith and life 
which he believed were consonant with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A 
tradition-bound Pharisee thus became a liberty-loving apostle of the Lord. 
Some of this courage and daring must also be the possession of the person 
who is engaged in the program of church extension in the R.C.A. But his 
task is also to create this courage and daring in the hearts and the lives of 
the entire congregation, so that the new-born, though as yet immature, 
Christian will not become the object of censoriousness on the part of those 
who are a bit more mature, or think themselves to be more mature, For at 
times there are members of the congregation who are very insistent that 
“as it has been, thus it shall always be.” The person engaged in the pro- 
gram of church extension must seek to create a spirit of mutual good-will 
between the “mature” and the “immature” Christians. God has given just 
such courageous men of faith and of daring to the Reformed Church in 
America, men who are equal to the great challenge of our day. 


II 


Much has been written of late about the fact that the American people 
are a nation “on the move.” Families and individuals are constantly tear- 
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ing themselves loose from their social, economic and religious moorings. 
Such families and individuals usually become “mavericks” in almost every 
phase of life. They are ‘‘on the loose” as it is sometimes said. Unless they 
are ministered to by evangelical churches, they are liable to become the 
prey of some of the fanatical and un-Christian cults that flourish in our 
day. The Reformed Church is being challenged constantly by these thous- 
ands, and tens of thousands of people who are loosed from their original 
moorings and are adrift on a sea of uncertainty. It may be that there are 
not enough of the Reformed Church laymen and ministers who are sur- 
charged with the sense of urgency. How many are saying with Paul, “Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel’”—we would like to add—“to these 
drifters on a tideless sea of uncertainty and of godlessness.” 


We may now ask the question, “What can, or what should the Re- 
formed Church do?” The situation is challenging indeed. What should be 
our program? All of us realize that being concerned about a condition and 
doing something about it, are often two entirely different matters, and at 
times wholly unrelated to each other. It is not much use for us to glory in 
the fact that God has given us wonderful opportunities if we merely sit 
and do nothing about them. Certainly the Apostle Paul was not made of 
“such stuff,” for when he began to realize the “open door and effectual” 
that was open to him, he entered in with all of the fulness of the Gospel 
of Christ. 


First of all, there appears to be a faint stirring in the body ecclesiastic, 
some of it near to the “top,” though a few of the stirrings and the vibra- 
tions are seemingly beginning to be felt nearer to the bottom. But evi- 
dently the mass of our membership is still blithely unaware of these “open 
doors.” To many the interest is mainly local: an acceptable minister, a 
commodious church building, a few scattered dollars for benevolent causes 
and a few thousand dollars in the bank (just in case). What is needed is 
a deepening of the sense of responsibility, of “mutual responsibility,” 
which does not say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” but which asks the 
question, ‘Where can I be of the greatest service in the Kingdom of my 
Lord and Master? What can I do to extend his Kingdom? Where can'I 
begin?” 


It is not impossible for any of us to become so engrossed in the im- 
mediate program and the problems of our own local congregations that 
we fail to see anything else than our own problems, so that the local scene 
is “enough for us” while the distant scene is not even recognized. Maybe 
the words of our Lord are applicable to us, when he said, “These things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” All of us can 
become so myopic in our ecclesiastical vision that we cannot see anything 
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but that which is near at hand. And if the leadership of our churches is 
myopic, it can hardly be expected of the laymen to have a larger vision, 
for it is still true, “Like priest, like people.” It is recognized that it is not 
an easy task to be constantly awake and alert; even the three most intimate 
disciples of our Lord did not remain awake in Gethsemane, nor on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Must we hear the loving reprimand of the 
Christ saying to us, “What, could ye not watch with me for one hour?” 
It is still true, “Where there is no vision, the people perish” (Prov. 
29:18). 


Joel, the prophet spoke of young men seeing visions and old men 
dreaming dreams. But it was Peter who was divinely charged with the 
Holy Spirit to say in substance, ‘These things are fulfilled today (Pente- 
cost).”” Then he went on to preach Jesus Christ as the wonderful, risen 
Lord. In other words Peter began to smplement the visions and the dreams, 
which were now to become real. So too for us, it is wonderful to have 
visions and to dream dreams, but it is much more wonderful to imple- 
ment them by the deeds that are inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. With 
millions at our very door-step who are just as definitely in need of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as anywhere in the world, we do well to seek to 
implement the marching orders of our Master right here and now. To 
have a few Reformed churches in some of our large metropolitan centers 
is wonderful, but how much more wonderful it would be if these centers 
of the world’s melting-pot of ethnic cultures were dotted with our 
churches holding aloft the banner of the cross of Christ in all of its glory 
and grandeur. We do not want to suggest there is a lack of the Gospel 
preaching in other denominations, for we know that some of them are 
adequately equipped for that. But we do believe that the Reformed 
interpretation of the Gospel is, as we view it, the nearest to the Biblical 
revelation that can be found anywhere. If there be a Reformed congrega- 
tion in one of these metropolitan centers and it does not reach out and 
seek to establish other churches in the area, we believe that such a church 
is seriously remiss in her duty to the Lord who has redeemed her. 


Ill 


The main concern of the writer is not so much the establishing of new 
churches in our rapidly developing centers of population, but rather, how 
the latent powers of the denomination may be employed by an awakened 
membership. We have the spiritual potential and we have the financial 
where-with-all, if only we also have an aroused group of churchmen. The 
stirrings that have been referred to indicate that the denomination is ac- 
tually beginning to show action in the church extension program. 
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‘Granted now that we are definitely alert to our opportunities, and 
that we really want to do something before our “golden opportunity” has 
gone, what then? Here is an idea that has been floating about in my mind 
and heart for a fairly long time. To many it might appear to be a “wild 
idea.” This idea comes from the Apostle Paul who expected that the more 
financially capable congregations would come to the aid of those less cap- 
able. All of this could be added up in just one statement ‘Let hactivesly 
love continue” (Heb. 13:1). 


Why not extend this “brotherly love” so that it becomes a denomina- 
tion-wide program? As in probably all of the Christian denominations, 
there are what we may term ‘“‘well-to-do” congregations and there are 
those who are relatively poor, or we might refer to them as the “have’s” 
and the “have-not’s” in the denomination. The Reformed Church in 
America also has its share of both. This is the “wild-idea” which we 
would like to propose: Why not have a goodly number of the financially 
capable churches directly aid the smaller, struggling churches which are 
debt-ridden? Many of these churches, which are debt-free, have nothing 
great to work for, except some vague idea that missions is an integral part 
of the church’s program. Could not some of these financially capable, these 
debt-free churches or the “bank-account’’ churches come to the aid of some 
of these young struggling churches? If some of these able and financially 
wealthy churches would use their money by helping some struggling con- 
gtegations, there would be a great burden eased for these smaller churches 
and a bit of economic “blood-letting’” would be good for the a‘fluent 
church. There are some churches within our denomination which are self- 
supporting, debt-free and living on a “financial easy-street.” If any of 
these churches would borrow several thousand dollars on their debt-free 
property and send these dollars to the struggling churches, the young 
churches, the churches that are having a hard time making both ends 
meet, there would be a double blessing in store: one for the giver and one 
for the recipient of the gift. What a marvelous experience it would be for 
such a church to float a loan of some $50,000 and send that to the Board 
of Domestic Missions for the purpose of aiding some struggling church, 
or to permit a few churches to make a substantial down-payment on some 
choice property where a new church will soon be erected for the advance- 
ment of the spiritual life of a new housing area. It would materially help 
the small congregation, and it would enable the donor-church to have a 
sense of cooperation in the whole program of our Master. 


If some of our more well-to-do churches would really want to help in 
this great opportunity now confronting our denomination, there would be 
a triumphant advance in the size of the denomination and the correspond- 
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ing impact that could be made throughout this nation of ours, Of coutse it 
would take some faith and courage fora debt-free church to borrow 
money to give away, but the-daring would not be greater than some of 
these new churches are excercising when they purchase real estate, erect 
sanctuaries, inaugurate enthusiastic programs in the communities where 
they are located. In every case, such financial help should be undertaken 
only upon the advice of proper authorities and always sent through the 
Board of Domestic Missions, or some authorized: denominational agency. 


Now we must face another factor. When a larger church has floated a 
loan on its own property, there will have to be a repayment made. That 
would be a local problem and for most churches would -not be unsur- 
mountable, -in fact in most cases it would be a small matter but it would 
stimulate a greater sense of sharing in the program of our Lord. Nor 
should we forget that these are gifts to the work of church extension, not 
loans that are to be repaid by the smaller and younger churches. Take the 
church that I am serving as an example. Our budget this year amounts to 
$13,500, but one-half of this amount has to be used for repayment of the 
principle and interest, which leaves us but a small budget for operating 
costs. If this church were debt-free, there would be many factors that 
would be different. The Board of Domestic Missions would not be asked 
for salary-supplement, but instead money could be sent in increasing 
amounts to the Board in the form of benevolent giving. The mortgage 
now held by the Board of Domestic Missions would be paid off and the 
money could be used for the planting of some new church somewhere 
else. The local loans and mortgages that are now burdening the church 
would be paid off and the benevolent giving now used for the denomina- 
tion would be increased correspondingly. Finally there would be the pos- 
sibility of purchasing some equipment for the local church which is sorely 
needed, but she is doing without it because of lack of funds. Also the drag 
of a consciousness of we-have-a-debt-to-pay would be replaced with the 
spirit of we-have-a-great-Gospel-to-proclaim. 


If we are to inaugurate such a program there would have to be some 
publicity, some careful working out of details, and a very serious attempt 
made to sell it to the denomination. We have worked enthusiastically for 
the Foreign Mission’s program, so now let us do likewise for the Domestic 
Mission’s program, for we are “to do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith” (Gal. 6: 10). This is doing 
“good . . . unto the household of faith.” 


In conclusion I would like to ask what may be expected. There will be 
those who will say that this program is not at all practicable and then 
forthwith forget all about it. There will be those who will say that this is 
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a nice idea and something like this should be done, but they would like 
to keep their own head above water and, therefore, will not do anything 
at all. If, by the grace of God, at least a few of our debt-free, self- 
supporting churches would do this, and in this way unlock some of the 
stored-up supply of wealth, there would be a possibility of helping to 
establish a few dozen new churches within the next year. Is our love for 
the Kingdom large enough and is our faith in the Lord strong enough? 
That will have to be determined by the individual churches and their 
leaders. 


When Jesus was on his way to Jerusalem for his passion and 
crucifixion, two of his disciples made a rash request, something concerning 
their session at the right and the left hand of the Christ in his Kingdom. 
Their Master did not set them and their request aside as too visionary, but 
merely asked, Are ye able to drink of the cup which I shail drink? They 
responded by saying, Yea, Lord, we are able. 


Are we? 
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RACIAL PREJUDICE, THE SIN OF OUR CENTURY 


KENNETH B. YOUNG 


Man's struggle from nature to grace is slow, difficult and painful, but 
nevertheless constant. Each generation sees him attack some evil that to 
him has become intolerable. The abuses within the Catholic Church finally 
became THE EVIL of its day. In our own country the exploitation of 
children, of women and of labor at one time claimed the major portion 
of the attention of our press and pulpit. At another period the question of 
slavery stirred men’s minds and emotions. Immediately after World War I 
the cry for a lasting peace was on every man’s lips. The sin of global war 
was THE EVIL of that period. 


In all of these times men groped for a solution that was fair, honest 
and consistent with Christian principles. In most cases a workable solution 
was slow in being found but eventually right triumphed and man found 
himself lifted to a higher plane of living. 


To-day we find ourselves at grips with another great evil. Racial pre- 
judice has been aptly described as THE SIN of our century. Racial pre- 
judice is nothing new. It is as old as the dispersal of men. Wherever 
there are observable different physical traits of human beings racial pre- 
judice finds a fertile field. But it has been left to our generation to attack 
this evil and with the help of God banish it once for all. 


It is not easy for me, a southern Negro, to write an objective article 
on the Race Question as it concerns the Christian Church and our Chris- 
tian Faith. The question is so all-encompassing and eternally present. From 
the time of the Negro’s birth, listed separately in the daily paper to the 
time of his death, again listed separately, he is never allowed to forget 
that he is a man apart. Does he contemplate a course of conduct, a project 
to accomplish? If so, somewhere along the way racial prejudice will rear 
its ugly head. 


As I write this article I have on my desk my tour route to California. 
Safety experts recommend that for best results one should not drive more 
than 400 miles per day. With this in mind I applied for motel reservations 
along a 600 mile stretch deep in the heart of Texas enclosing self- 
addressed stamped cards for replies. One card was returned with a curt 
“No”. The others did not even deign to reply. You see, I had thought it 
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best to state on my applications that I am a Negro. This could save an 
embarrassing refusal at the desk late at night. All of this adds up to my 
driving 600 miles between two large cities and thereby becoming a hazard 
to myself and to other drivers on the highway. 


This experience could be multiplied over and again in the lives of all 
Negroes. In the area of housing, in the area of job opportunity, in the 
area of education, of recreation and, in fact, in any area of just being a 
plain American citizen, the Negro finds that the sin of racial. prejudice 
has beaten him there. And from its entrenched position this sin, most 
often openly and flagrantly repells the Negro but just as often snipes at 
him in many subtle and devious ways. 


What is and should be the role of the Christian Church as men of all 
races over the entire world face up to the moment of decision on this not- 
to-be-deferred problem? The highest court in our land has spoken and 
now we strain our ears to catch a sound from God’s house. I use the ex- 
pression ‘strain our ears’ with deliberation. How I would like to hear 
thunder. We are not discouraged, however. Most of our churches in their 
highest governing bodies have done a remarkable me-too to the court’s 
decision. In time they hope that these resolutions and statements will seep 
down to and regenerate the masses of laymen. For it is within the walls of 
our local churches that we must implement and bring to fruition what we 
so highly resolved in the company of like-minded men back on the moun- 
tain top. This is the payoff. This is where it can hurt. This is where one 
can be called a radical. Don’t become alarmed—Christ evidently was a 
radical because I have never heard of a conformist being crucified any- 
where at anytime. Or one maybe called a fanatic. This is a polite way of 
saying that one has become over zealous on the subject and is behaving 
irrationally. Maybe the Psalmist was a bit fanatical when he said “The 
zeal for thine house has eaten me up.” 


Resolutions by the national church bodies condemning racial prejudice 
are vital and worthwhile. They proclaim to their general membership and 
to the world that the church has taken a stand. Such resolutions have the 
weight and prestige of the general church behind them and can make a 
non-complying local group suffer some pangs of agony and soul-searching. 
But we Christians must never forget that God still deals with each of us 
on an individual basis. Across the ages of time there is the still small 
voice that asks each one of us daily ‘“‘What doth the Lord require of 
thee?” 


I am fully aware of the great strength there is to be found in numbers 
On the other hand I have so often been impressed by the impact that just 
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one individual can make upon his day and generation. Too often we feel 
that the cause is worthy and that the fight is just but stand idle because 
we feel that we stand alone. At the Ecumenical Conference for students 
held at Athens, Ohio, some years ago a young white southerner came to 
me most disturbed. At the beginning of the conference he and his friends 
had angrily defended the racial customs and practices of the south. But in 
the face of logic and reasoning plus the persuasive power of an undiluted 
gospel he had been led to the light. And now he came and asked “But 
what can I do alone in Mobile, Alabama? I would just look silly.” I as- 
sured him that if in his heart he had truly been converted God would 
give him innumberable opportunities to witness for him. God does not op- 
erate in a vacuum. It was then that he began to recall the many incidents in 
his life where he could have let God use him in this particular cause. There 
was the time when all of the seats on the street car were taken except the 
one beside a Negro woman. He stood for a mile rather than to sit beside 
her. He concluded by saying “I stood up all right but I stood up for pride 
when I should have been standing up for Jesus.” 


In the minds of most people the south represents the focal point of 
racial prejudice in this country. By and large this is true but no section of 
the country is free from this taint. In the south the act may be overt, crude 
and violent where in other sections it may be masked and concealed. To 
the wounded heart the pain is the same. 


A common expression one hears nowadays is that the decision of the 
Supreme Court against segregation has worsened the relation between the 
whites and the Negroes. They point out that even in Pre-Civil War days 
some Negroes attended church with the whites. What these people are 
missing entirely is the element of paternalism that has been the warp and 
woof of the segregation pattern in the south. Pre-Civil War Negroes did 
attend church with the whites but they came as slaves with their masters. 
Negroes are welcome in all white churches in the south to-day provided 
that they come as visitors singing their spirituals and depart with the last 
dying note. There are exceptions here and there but the general rule is that 
eleven o'clock on Sunday finds all of God’s white and black ‘chillun’ 
completely segregated. Having been reared in a country that lays claim to 
the principles of democracy, the Negro is puzzled and disappointed that 
these principles are not elastic enough to cover him. But when the door to 
the house of God is shut in his face it leaves a sense of bewilderment and 
frustration. How can people with the same Christian heritage and seeking 
the same eternal salvation subscribe to. practices that are the very antithesis 


of Christ’s law of love? 


Here in the south much has been written about the mythical’ ‘social 
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equality.’ Maybe our churches have become the center of our social life 
rather than the center of our spiritual life. Maybe the kitchen in the church 
has superseded the sanctuary. Jesus was always concerned about these 
extras creeping into the church. When money-changing became the big 
thing in the temple he drove the money-changers out. If there 1s no place 
for paternalism among free men outside of the church God forbid that 
anyone would want to continue it within its sacred walls. 


The road ahead will not be easy and only fools believe that time can 
be hurried. But there are some things that must be done to-day. God is 
eternal but he is also interested in to-day. Over and over it comes to us 
“Choose ye this day.” 


One of the most pleasing aspects of the racial pattern in the south to- 
day is the enlargement of the white man’s conscience to include the Negro. 
He is beginning to wonder out loud about his treatment of this darker 
‘brother. Here and there we find individuals and groups who dare to speak 
out against the evil of racial hatred. It takes courage to do this. Some have 
been beaten and driven from their homes. White ministers have lost their 
pulpits but have found their souls. These Christians have found that the 
lion’s den did not pass away with the fall of the Roman Empire. Refusing 
to conform they have paid and are still paying dearly. It is not an easy 
thing to watch the struggle of a soul trying to free itself of habits that are 
both outmoded and sinful. 


Some months ago a young Negro woman was brutally beaten by a 
white man and then fined in the city’s court. After prayerful consideration 
I went to discuss the matter with a white friend. “Have you talked about 
this with anyone else?’ he inquired. I had not; in fact, it took me a week 
to decide in favor of going to see him. He looked troubled and worried. 
“I'd like to do something” he began “but in my position . . . .”” His voice 
died away. “But surely,” I persisted, ‘there must be one person in the 
town who can stand up and say this is wrong.” He reached for the tele- 
phone and called a friend of his. How I regretted that his friend was out. 
I really think that had he found one other person to go with him he 
would have taken a stand. As it was he turned and I was startled to see 
tears in his eyes. “Professor,” he said, “let me think this thing over and 
I'll give you a ring” He never did give the ring and maybe he never will 
but deep in his heart there is something ringing that will make him rest 
uneasy until he can face his own conscience. 


And so to-day America faces this sin of the century. But for those of us 
who are Christians there is more than this. We must not only face the 
problem but face up to it. We have been encouraged by the actions of the 
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highest governing bodies of many of our churches. In every critical event 
that has taken place in the south there have been a few who dared to 
speak against the wrong. The north has also come to realize that racial 
discrimination in housing and job opportunity has an evil kindred with 
all violent acts perpetrated in the south. 


What is the solution? What is the answer to it all? The Supreme 
Court has handed down its decision. The church bodies at the national 
level have spoken. The President has appointed his commissions. I think 
that in the midst of it all Jesus would give again his second great com- 
mandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” So simply stated until it be- 
comes profound. But like Naaman, the leper, we would reject it because 
of its very simplicity. And yet, all of our laws in this matter, all of our 
decisions however couched in legal phraseology stem from this one short 
statement. Man may speak for hours and from his pen volumes may flow. 
But if we truly love God and hope to see his face we must begin and end 
at this commandment. 


May each one of us this day personally pray for grace to see the right 
and for the courage to follow it! 











The new school year opened for 
students and faculty of Western 
with a series of Convocation lec- 
tures September 11 and 12. The 
program featured three of the 
Boards of the Reformed Church. 
On Wednesday afternoon Dr. Hen- 
ty Bovenkerk, Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, presented the chal- 
lenge of the mission of the church 
outside of this continent. At the 
second convocation on Wednesday 
evening the projects and opportuni- 
ties of missionary activity in North 
America were the subject of a lec- 
ture by Dr. Richard Vanden Berg, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Domestic Missions. On Thursday 
morning a formal convocation was 
held with Dr. John R. Mulder, 
President of the Seminary, presid- 
ing. The speaker was Dr. How- 
ard G. Hageman, pastor of the 
North Reformed Church of New- 
atk, New Jersey, and member of the 
Board of Education. Dr. Hageman 
outlined the work of the Board of 
Education and showed its impor- 
tance in the life of the Church. This 
series served not only as a chal- 
lenge for the coming school year 
but also helped to bring the work 
of the boards of the Church closer 
to the hearts and minds of all at- 
tending. Thursday noon a convoca- 


. tion luncheon was served and the 
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the Second Reformed Church of 
Zeeland, Michigan, spoke on the 
“Occupational Diseases of the Min- 
istry.” Friday morning, September 
13, regular class lectures were be- 
gun opening the 73rd school year 
of the Seminary. 


We welcome all of the new stu- 
dents who have come to our cam- 
pus. One of them, James Hall from 
Pasadena, California, is a middler. 
The others, all members of the 
Junior Class, are listed with their 
home towns as follows: Allen 
Aardsma, Holland; Owen Bechtel, 
Indianapolis; Emmett Coons, Elk- 
ton, Michigan; Wilbur Daniels, 
Belmond, Iowa; Jack Fairey, Lodi, 
New Jersey; Thomas Harris, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Louis Har- 
vey, Grand Rapids; John Helmus, 
Holland; Arthur Hielkema, Orange 
City, Iowa; Harold Hiemstra, Pel- 
la, Iowa; Leroy Koopman, Apling- 
ton, Iowa; George Kroeze, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Kenneth Mac- 
Donald, Holland; Harry Mencarel- 
li, Grand Rapids; Harold Patz, Chi- 
cago; Arnold Punt, Sioux Center, 
Iowa; Richard Rhem, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Robert Shaver, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Harold Sieglaff, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Alfred Smith, Ce- 
dar Grove, New Jersey; Louis 
Smith, Chicago; Brook Stephens, 
Sterling, Illinois; Robert Strain, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin; Nathan Van- 

















der Werf, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Vernon Vander Werff, Lynden, 
Washington; Merwin Van Door- 
nik, Holland; Hendrik Van Essen, 
the Netherlands; Douglas Vander 
Hey, Chicago; Harvey Van Farowe, 
Zeeland, Michigan; Robert Wal- 
linga, Sheldon, Iowa; John Zwiers, 
Chicago. 


Students have returned to the 
Seminary after receiving many help- 
ful experiences in their summer 
fields of service. The members of 
the Senior Class and the fields they 
served are as follows: Jan Van 
Oostveen, Cooksville, Barrie, Can- 
ada; John Moerman, Guelf, Cana- 
da; Wayne Olson, Royal Oak, 
Michigan; Len De Beer, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Paul De Vries, Re- 
membrance Church, Grand Rapids; 
David Mack, Immanuel Church, 
Chicago; Samuel Hofman, Central 
Church, Muskegon; Leonard Wees- 
sies, First Church, Fulton, Illinois; 
Gary Aitken, Bethel Church, Chica- 
go; Albert Studley, Claverack, New 
York; Robert Nykamp, Bradenton, 
Florida; Richard Vander Voet, St. 
Petersburg, Florida; John De Jong, 
Las Altos, California; Peter Mon- 
deel, Riverside Church, Hammond, 
Indiana; Irven Jungling, Prairie 
City, Iowa; Arthur De Hoogh, Ha- 
warden, Iowa; Edward Korthals, 
Dempster, South Dakota; Don Teu- 
sink, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Dick Huls, Denver, Colorado; Sid- 
ney Van Gelder, Monroe, South Da- 
kota; Kermit Hogenboom, Garden 
Home Church, Denver, Colorado; 
Bill Estell, Antelope Valley, South 
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Dakota; Charles Kamp, Lombard, 
Illinois; Howard Vande Guchte, 
Bethel Church, Laketon, Muskegon ; 
Fenton Strickland, Riverford, De- 
troit; Corstian Klein, Forest Home 
Church, Muskegon; Louis Benes, 
Parkview, Santa Ana, California; 
Lloyd Arnoldink, Artesia, Califor- 
nia; Harris Ver Kaik, Aberdeen 
Church, Grand Rapids; Gerald 
Vander Velde, Alto, Wisconsin; 
Gerald Heemstra, pulpit supply 
Holland area. 


The members of the middler 
class and their fields of service are 
as follows: Ronald Brown, Christ 
Memorial Church, Holland; Arie 
Brouwer, Ross, Indiana; Henry Ste- 
genga, Homewood, Illinois; Wal- 
ter Henrichsen, First Church, Rose- 
land, Chicago; Donald Den Har- 
tog, North Blendon, Michigan; 
Gordon Laman, Falmouth and Mod- 
dersville, Michigan; Vernon Hoff- 
man, Park Hills and Canoga Park, 
California; Harlan Nyhof, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; Lyle Vander Werff, 
Randall and Neshanic, New Jer- 
sey; Dick De Witt, Dolton and 
Ivanhoe Church, Chicago; Don De 
Braal, Mountain View Church, 
Denver; Bill Bouwer, Calvary 
Church, Grand Rapids; Norman 
Schouten, Sacramento, California; 
Larry Doorn, Grand Rapids area; 
David Muyskens, Dolton and Calu- 
met Park, Illinois; Wilmer Ver 
Meer, Worth, Illinois; Nick Van- 
der Weide, pulpit supply Passaic 
Classis; Bertrand Roskamp, Faith 
Church, Muskegon; Gordon Web- 
ster, Grand Rapids area; Elmer 














Vander Ploeg, pulpit supply Hol- 
land area. 


The Adelphic Society of Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary opened 
their yearly program with the an- 
nual picnic held at Camp Geneva 
on Tuesday, Sept. 17. Students and 
faculty enjoyed various recreational 
activities during the late afternoon 
followed by a picnic supper and a 
devotional hour. The highlight of 
this hour was a talk by Dr. R. Ou- 
dersluys. Assisting in the program 
were Richard Rhem, who read the 
scripture, and Wayne Olson who 
led the song service. 

The regular Adelphic meetings 
during the year are held every Tues- 
day evening. Various informative 
and inspirational speakers are sched- 
uled for this year’s meetings. 


On Monday evening, September 
16, the Adelphic Society enjoyed a 
picnic at Camp Geneva, This first 
meeting of the year was spent play- 
ing mixers and getting acquainted. 

This year an interesting program 
has been planned for the students’ 
wives. Dr. Marion de Velder will 
lecture during the first quarter on 
“The Pastor’s Wife and Counsel- 
ing.” The second quarter will be 
devoted to the study of missions 
with Dr. Raymond Van Heukelom 
giving the opening lecture, the Rev. 
John Buteyn the closing lecture and 
the remaining meetings will be led 
by panels of various students’ wives. 
During the third quarter Dr. Jacob 
Prins will give a series of lectures 
on “Evangelism and the Pastor’s 
Wife.” 
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For its first meeting of the school 
year the Student-Faculty Council 
was called to a special session on 
September 11 by President Robert 
Nykamp. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss ways of facili- 
tating the new and returning stu- 
dents in becoming acquainted with 
each other. Among the plans de- 
cided upon were the use of name 
cards by all students, and personal 
invitations by returning students to 
each new student for the Adelphic 


picnic. 


The Western Seminary Men’s 
Choir began another school year 
with tryouts for new members and 
rehearsal for coming engagements. 
The director this year is Arthur De 
Hoogh. The choir is looking for- 
ward to another season of service 
not only to the people of this area 
but also to others through its 
spring tour. 


The annual Seminary Fall Re- 
ception was held in the Commons 
Room on Friday evening, Septem- 
ber 27th. The Faculty was host to 
the students with their wives and 
lady friends, Entertainment and in- 
spiration was provided in the pro- 
gram of the evening. A violin duet 
was played by Dr. and Mrs. M. 
Rider of Hope College and the 
speaker was the Rev. Walter de 
Velder, a missionary on furlough 
from Hong Kong. 


Students and Faculty of Western 
are eagerly looking forward to the 
coming series of lectures on the 
discoveries at the Dead Sea by Dr. 























James Muilenburg. The lectures 
will be held on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, at 9:45 in the morning and 
at 2:15 in the afternoon and on Fri- 
day, November 8, at 9:45 A.M. Dr. 
Muilenburg is the Davenport Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. He served as 
director of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem dur- 
ing the time when additional dis- 
coveries were being made in the 
caves near the Dead Sea. Dr. Mui- 
lenburg will speak from first hand 
experience and is a dynamic and in- 
spirational speaker. His lectures 
promise to be of great benefit to all 
who will attend. 








We are happy and thankful to 
report that our dean, Professor 
George H. Mennenga, is making 
steady progress in recovery from a 
sudden illness which necessitated 
quiet and rest. His condition has 
improved to such a degree that he 
soon will be with us to carry on his 
duties. We pray that God’s healing 
grace may be on our beloved teacher 
and friend! 


During his absence two alumni 
are starting the courses of Professor 
Mennenga. They are the Rev. Har- 
old N. Englund, ’50, pastor of 
Second Church, Zeeland, and Dr. 
Raymond R. Van Heukelom, 40, 
pastor of First Church, Holland. 











The Westminster Historical At- 
las to the Bible, edited by George 
Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian 
Filson, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956. Pp. 130. $7.50. 


This is the first revision of the 
Westminster Historical Atlas which 
appeared in 1945. At that time biblical 
students were delighted to have an up- 
to-date atlas of the Bible. And now 
a decade later it is nceessary to add 
significant material—16 more pages 
than the first edition. This points up 
the remarkable fund of new discoveries, 
especially the thrilling finds at the Dead 
Sea, which on the one hand is discon- 
certing since it makes our geographies 
and histories of Palestine and the sur- 
rounding countries obsolete, yet on the 
other hand we are being given a more 
accurate background of the times and 
places where the prophets and apostles 
spoke the Word of God. 


Maps are the interesting and informa- 
tive feature of any atlas. So it is here. 
The maps are in half-tone engraving 
and clearly set up the topography of 
the land. Many new sites and excava- 
tions are noted and the modern Arabic 
names are given to identify the places 
with their b/blical names. Many well- 
taken photographs of cities and land- 
scapes give information about the site 
more graphically and accurately than 
paragraphs of written material. The 
plates, maps and commentary on Jeru- 
salem (pp. 104-110—this reviewer re- 
grets that the panorama of Jerusalem 
of the first Atlas has been omitted) are 
invaluable for the study of the many 
events that took place there, especially 
of the last days of our Lord during his 
trial and death. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





The Atlas gives much information on 
biblical chronology which is in- 
timately bound up with the chronolog- 
ical data of peoples near to Israel. One 
of the most drastic changes affects the 
date of Hammurabi, the great Amorite 
king, whose date has been reduced some 
300 years to 1800 B.C. (p. 24). Of 
more importance than the change in date 
are the customs and laws of these Am- 
orites which cast light on the times of 
the patriarches and subsequent times 
(pp. 24-26). 


The date of the Exodus according 
to several archaeological data is set in 
the first part of the 13th century B.C. 
This is about 150 years later than the 
date deduced from I Kings 6:1 which 
places the Exodus 480 years before the 
fourth year of King Solomon’s reign. 
The data favor the later date, yet an 
acknowledgement of the problem would 
have been in place. Further a slight 
revision of the chronology for the dates 
of the kings places the division of the 
kingdom into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel at 926 B.C. (p. 15) 
instead of the traditional date of 931 
B.C. These dates are tentative yet based 
on the scholarly research of eminent 
archaeologists such as William F. Al- 
bright (cf. his article on ‘The Chronol- 
ogy of the Divided Monarchy of Israel” 
in Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 100. December 
1945, pp. 16-22). 


As one allows the magnificence of 
this Atlas to grow upon him, the ques- 
tion arises as to the value or use which 
this book brings to the student of the 
Bible. Certainly it is not to “prove” 
that the Bible is the inspired Word of 
God. Fortunately inspiration of the 
Scriptures does not rest upon the identi- 
fication of sites and writings of ancient 
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biblical times. The chief service of the 
material offered in this Atlas is to show 
the historical relevance of the messages 
of.the prophets and historians, of the 
apostles and evangelists. The redemp- 
tive plan of God involved a people liv- 
ing in vital contact with the world that 
stood as a foe to the salvation which 
God offered. Yet this was also a world 
that God would save through his re- 
deemed people. The Atlas will give 
much help for our understanding both 
of Israel and of the peoples around her, 
and also of the New Testament Church 
and the world into which she went. 
Frequent study of. works like this Atlas 
will graphically remind us that God in 
his redemption consummated in Jesus 
Christ openly and visibly confronted 
the world as the Apostle Paul so point- 
edly declares to King Agrippa, ‘This 
was not done in a corner” (Acts 26:26). 
And so, our task as Christians is clear! 


— LesTER J. Kuyper 


Hebrew Man by Ludwig Koehler, 
London: SCM Press Ltd., 1956. 
Pp. 189. 12s 6d. 


This book contains lectures on the 
Hebrew Man which were delivered at 
the University of Tuebingen in 1952 
and are now made available to the 
English reading public by Peter R. 
Ackroyd. Ludwig Koehler has crowned 
his labors in the Old Testament with 
the publication of the well known 
Hebrew Lexicon, Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (1951). In all of his 
studies the author has given painstaking 
attention to details which is also evident 
in this book. 


Does the Hebrew have marked phys- 
ical characteristics that set him apart 
from others? It is so commonly thought. 
Is there a special Jewish ‘““hooked-nose?” 
Of the three thousand one hundred ten 








Jews in New York City that were ex- 
amined only thirteen percent had the 
hooked nose, which type of nose is also 
found among non-Jewish people (pp. 
17f.). The Hebrew man was white in 
color in contrast to the negro, yet pig- 
mentation and sun-burn made him some- 
what dark. His color was a mixture of 
yellow, white and reddish hues which 
combined to give the color of wheat. 


Physical beauty and attractiveness 
were regarded as evidences of God's 
favor. Hebrew writers took note of such 
beauty, as in the case of Sarah, (Gen. 
12:11) Bathsheba (II Sam. 11:2) and 
Daniel and his friends (Dan. 1:8-15). 
To be without form or comeliness as 
in the case of the Servant of the Lord 
was a humiliation (Isa. 53:2f.). 


The problem of the longevity of peo- 
ple like Methuselah (969 years) is con- 
sidered with no satisfactory solution 
other than that these numbers are exag- 
gerated to indicate great length of life. 
The length of the lives of others is 
within the common range of three score 
and ten. 


Many are the diseases given in the 
Bible. God is regarded as the healer 
(Heb. ropheh, a mender, binding up 
wounds). The Old Testament knows of 
skin diseases which when contracted 
made the bearer unclean and kept him 
from mingling with others. Koehler 
asserts that the disease described in 
Lev. 13 is a skin disease and one that 
can be healed, but it is not leprosy as it 
is known today (pp. 57f.). 


Two chapters are devoted to the sub- 
ject, “How the Hebrew Lived.” Many 
interesting details such as the family, 
the naming of children, daily work and 
fear of loneliness and scorn make reading 
enjoyable and give background for the 
Old Testament narrative. The Hebrews 
had two meals, the one at midday, and 
the main meal in which every member 
of the family partook about two hours 
before darkness, It was after the evening 











meal that there was a period for relaxa- 
tion in which the children played or the 
youth would sing and dance. However, 
the men assembled for sod which was a 
free meeting to discuss events of the 
day and plans for the morrow. This 
was a time of fellowship highly es- 
teemed. Jeremiah laments that he is not 
permitted to sit in the sod of those who 
rejoice (15:17). Koehler, in his The- 
ologie des Alten Testaments (1936), 
succinctly made the point of the im- 
portance of communal life in the Old 
Testament, Ein Mensch ist kein Mensch 
(One man is no man). 

“How the Hebrew Thought” occupies 
two chapters also. The Hebrew mind 
concerned itself with creation, nature, 
demonic powers—especially after the 
time of the exile—and history. The 
author makes a strong point about his- 
tory which is not merely an event of 
the past. Rather in Hebrew thought the 
acts of God in the past have present 
meaning., e.g., the retelling of the 
Passover is to make the past actual in 
the “now.” (pp. 139f.). The author is 
at his best, as it appears to me, in 
showing that Hebrew thought withstood 
the influences of the cultures of sur- 
rounding nations, so that we have in 
the Scriptures a unique pattern of faith 
and ethics (pp. 145ff.). One finds the 
author less satisfying, however, in his 
not mentioning God's revelation to the 
Hebrew mind. Something of the en- 
counter of God with man could well 
have a place in Hebrew thought. 


An appendix, “Justice in the Gate,” 
develops the thesis that righteousness 
and justice were the basis of Hebrew 
life. This they accepted as the human 
counterpart of God’s righteousness. To 
obey God was to practice justice. Justice 
was more than giving each his due; it 
was delivering the oppressed from the 
oppressor. Was it not the Lord who in 
righteousness delivered Israel from the 
Babylonian captivity? The author traces 
the persistent drive in Israel to achieve 
justice for all. When the “gate’—the 








ancient term for court—was filled with 
those who oppressed the poor, then it 
became necessary for prophets to cru- 
sade for justice. This chapter describes 
the changes in the administration of 
justice brought about by the changes in 
the situation within Israel. All this 
makes clear that Israel's faith and life 
were not static, but dynamic and rele- 
vant to a changing social order. This 
may well be a model for our day! 


—LESTER J. KUYPER 


When the Time Had Fully Come, 
by Herman N. Ridderbos, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdman’s Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 5-164. $1.50. 


This third book to appear in the new 
series Pathway Books presents five 
studies in New Testament theology by 
the Professor of New Testament in the 
Kampen Theological Seminary of the 
Netherlands. The book will prove an 
excellent guide to those who must make 
their way through the maze of contem- 
porary theological discussion, and will 
also serve to introduce English students 
to some of the essential positions and 
viewpoints which Dr. Ridderbos has set 
forth more fully in some of his larger 
Dutch publications. 


The author’s point of view and meth- 
od is that of Heilgeschichte, God's re- 
demptive acts in history which culmi- 
nate in the word and work of Jesus 
Christ and which may be best summar- 
ized and expressed in the Kingdom of 
God. “The New Testament as a whole 
is the book of the revelation of the 
Kingdom of God” (p. 9). While 
kerygma-theologies are very popular in 
our time, this one embodies some evan- 
gelical positions which really do justice 
to the data of the New Testament. 


' The writer naturally begins with an 
exposition of the Kingdom of God. Af- 
ter briefly reviewing and evaluating the 
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interpretations of Schweitzer, Harnack 
and Bultmann, he employs the synop- 
tic gospels to present the eschatological, 
Christological and ecclesiological aspects 
of the Kingdom. While the discussion 
reviews some familiar positions, there 
is also a most welcome exposition of 
the relation of the Church to the King- 
dom. 


In contrast to some contemporary 
scholars who affirm the legitimacy of 
the Kingdom conception in Jesus’ 
teaching but who deny the legitimacy 
of the Church conception, Ridderbos 
says, ‘The Church as the Church of the 
Kingdom stands and falls with the reali- 
ty of the great deeds of God in Jesus 
Christ both in the fullness of time and 
in the great future. For surely the 
Church, too, is included in them. Should 
this history of salvation cease to exist 
in past ‘or future, then the Church as 
the Church of the Kingdom ceases to 
exist” (p. 23). 

A second chapter on “the Signifi- 
cance of the Sermon on the Mount” 
continues the exposition of Jesus’ King- 
dom teaching. The absolute, radical im- 
peratives of the Sermon on the Mount 
have given rise to a whole host of con- 
tradictory interpretations. Ridderbos 
faces the exegetical problems involved 
with courage, honesty and humility, 
but affirms that there is no escape from 
these imperatives. They are seriously in- 
tended as illustrations and command- 
ments which show the qualitative sig- 
nificance of the law of the Kingdom. 
He adds, however, the salutary warning 
that they are concrete commandments 
which need to be interpreted in the 
light of the whole revealed law of God. 


In two subsequent chapters, the au- 
thor demonstrates the kerygmatic unity 
of the Gospels and the Pauline Letters. 
The structure of Paul’s thought and 
writing is shown to be dominated by the 
same redemptive - historical framework 
which controls the Gospels. 

The most perceptive and stimulating 


chapter is the final one which interprets 
the place of the New Testament writings 
in the history of salvation. 


The question that finally presents ‘it- 
self as a logical sequence is: Where 
can we find assurances that this his- 
torical revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ actually happened in this way; 
and where can we find the certainty 
that what thus happened really has 
been explained in the right way—in 
Paul’s. kerygma, for instance? (p. 
78). 

The answer which Ridderbos offers is 
an evangelical contribution to the “‘his- 
tory versus faith’ controversy of our 
time. He lifts into view the organic 
connection between God’s dealing in 
the history of salvation and His 
speaking in the Scriptures. He grounds 
the authority of the New  Testa- 
ment in the apostolate, authorized by 
Christ to care for the account and tra- 
dition of what happened in the fullness 
of time. Upon the eye and ear witness 
of the apostles the Church of Christ is 
built. “The records of salvation cannot 
be separated, as merely human, from 
the history of salvation” (p. 84). The 
canonicity of the apostolic preaching, 
witness or tradition, is the canonicity 
which Christ himself conferred on his 
apostles. 


This is a little book, but an impor- 
tant book by a competent evangelical 
scholar and replete with sound guidance 
for the theologically perplexed. 


—RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS. 


The Letter to the Hebrews, by 
Johannes Schneider, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 
1957. Pp. 1-139. $2.50. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Gleason L. Archer, Jr., Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1957. Pp. 
1-108. $1.50. 








An interesting coincidence of book 
publication is this release of two books 
on Hebrews by two Grand Rapids pub- 
lishers at approximately the same time. 
Both books were written by evangelical 
theological professors, one German and 
the other American. 


The volume by Johannes Schneider is 
a commentary which aims to interpret 
the general thought of the Letter. The 
author is a well-known German scholar 
who has written several books in the 
New Testament field and contributed 
articles to the famed Kittel Woerter- 
buch. His commentary on Hebrews is 
an English translation by Professor Wil- 
liam Mueller of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, of Der Hebraerbrief, No. 16 in 
the New Testament series of the Bébel- 
hilfe fur die Gemeinde which was first 
published in Germany shortly after 
World War II. Dr. Schneider is Dean 
of the theological faculty of Berlin Uni- 
versity, the only Baptist in that Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran theological faculty. 


In his eight-page discussion of prob- 
lems of introduction, especially acute in 
the case of Hebrews, Dr. Schneider re- 
veals a conservative and judicious schol- 
arship. He acknowledges that we do not 
know either who wrote Hebrews or to 
whom it was written. He ventures the 
conjectures that the author was a Hellen- 
istic Jew, probably acquainted with the 
intellectual atmosphere of the Alexan- 
drian Philo, and that the readers may 
have been those of any one of the half 
dozen churches located in well-known 
Hellenist circles. Since a final decision 
with respect to date is not possible, he 
ventures to suggest the period between 
68 and 70 and the eighties. He notes 
that Hebrews in literary form is fully 
as much a sermon as a letter, and that 
it pursues pastoral, practical aims. On 
all these and other hotly debated prob- 
lems, the author writes with scholarly 
reserve, recognizing that final answers 
are not possible. The result is an expo- 
sition book of good quality which 











should prove helpful for understanding 
Hebrews and its relevance for today. © 


The work by Gleason Archer is a 
study manual designed for class room 
use in seminaries, college departments 
of religion and Bible schools. It inau- 
gurates the Shield Bible Study Series 
which is to consist of a series of inex- 
pensive, paper bound manuals for stu- 
dents on an advanced level. The author 
is Professor of Biblical Languages at 
Fuller Seminary, Pasadena, California. 
In a five-page survey of introductory 
problems, Dr. Archer assumes that He- 
brews demands the continuing existence 
of the Jerusalem Temple, and therefore 
dates the Letter between 64 and 67 
A.D. This assumption, of course, is de- 
batable. Assuming again a narrow and 
quite literal meaning for the Greek 
preposition apo in 13:24, he uses this 
datum to tip the scales in favor of the 
Roman church destination. The word- 
ing of 13:24, however, is not sufficiently 
explicit to render this more than a help- 
ful conjecture. The purpose of the Let- 
ter he judges to be the preparation of 
Jewish Christians for the coming de- 
struction of the Temple and its replace- 
ment by the high-priestly work of Christ. 
All of these positions are entitled to a 
respectful hearing, but only as possible 
conjectures among other conjectures. Dr. 
Archer would have done well to have 
argued them more strongly and with 
more supporting evidence. The most 
serious omission in his discussion is 
some clear direction regarding the pre- 
cise nature of the heresy or threat fac- 
ing the readers. Hebrews involves much 
more than the replacement of the Tem- 
ple and the relation of the Letter to the 
Old Testament and to normative Juda- 
ism. The reference in 13:9 to “diverse 
and strange teachings” is not a natural 
phrase to use in describing ordinary 
Judaism or Old Testament institutions. 
The author’s failure to relate Hebrews 
more concretely to its historical situa- 
tion forces him to interpret the Letter 
solely in terms of the Old Testament. 

















The bulk of this manual is given 
over to. detailed, verse by verse com- 
ment, all of which is subsumed under 
an extended outline. The comment is 
generously supported by word studies 
in which the author makes good use 
of his proficiency in the biblical lan- 
guages. Herein lies the chief merit of 
the manual. The value of the book 
would have been greatly increased by 
the inclusion of a translation of He- 
brews together with some helpful decis- 
ions with respect to textual problems. 
Serious students of the New Testament 
will find this a helpful supplement to 
their expository library on Hebrews. 


—RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


Paul Before the Areopagus and 
Other New Testament Studies, by 
N. B. Stonehouse, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 197. $3.50. 


This little volume is comprised of 
seven chapters dealing with seven sepa- 
rate subjects written by the author over 
a period of almost twenty years. In his 
preface, the author says he seeks in this 
collection to make a “contribution to 
the fuller understanding of the New 
Testament.” I can say with enthusiasm 
that he has certainly done this for me. 
The first half of the book deals more 
specifically with biblical exposition 
while the last three chapters present and 
evaluate the views of various theolog- 
ians. 


In the more expository portion the 
author deals with: (a) Paul’s areo- 
pagus address in Athens, (b) the ques- 
tion “Who crucified Jesus?” (an evalu- 
ation of a book by Solomon Zeitlin), 
(c) a study of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to repentance 
and Baptism, and (d) the interpreta- 
tion of the “elders” and the “living- 
beings” in Revelation. 





In reading this part of the book, I 
found it encouraging and enjoyable to 
listen to an obviously competent scholar 
who takes and defends a position con- 
trary to that promulgated by many lib- 
eral theologians whose views still en- 
spire much awe in our day. The author 
begins his exposition with the assump- 
tion of the unity and reliability of the 
biblical text. In his discussion of the 
relationship between repentance, bap- 
tism and the gift of the Holy Spirit he 
maintains a sane and sensible approach 
to the evidence in Acts and refrains 
from engaging in far-fetched attempts 
at reconciling diversities. 


While the author is usually very fair 
in his judgment of opposing views and 
very careful in the presentation of his 
own evidence, he does at times fall 
below his own high standard. For 
example, he appears to be leaning over 
backward to maintain his position when 
he argues that Paul’s areopagus address 
must be an adequate expression of his 
kerygmatic approach, for Luke would 
not have reported it if it were an 
example of “how the gospel was not to 
be preached” (p. 33). This view seems 
to ascribe to Luke a primarily theolog- 
ical and even polemical intention rather 
than that of an historian concerned with 
what actually happened. 


Again in this same chapter Dr. Stone- 
house somewhat belabors the point that 
all the main elements of the kerygma 
are contained in Paul’s address, at least 
by implication. To maintain this posi- 
tion he must stretch the point so far as 
to say “one may at least read between 
the lines that those who are to share 
with Christ the blessedness of the world 
to come are faced with the necessity of 
being assured of a favorable relation- 
ship to Him who guards the portals of 
eternal life.” (p. 39). One has only to 
read through Paul’s address in Acts 17 
to see how far the author has stretched 
his point. Indeed, why is it so essential 
that this point be established. Need 








every element of the kerygma be found 
in every message of Paul? Could he not 
be true to his. understanding of Christ 
and still present his message ‘in terms 
of the level of understanding of his 
hearers? 

While the things mentioned above 
did not weaken the overall value of the 
chapter involved, I did feel that the 
chapter on the meaning of the “elders” 
and “‘living-beings” in Revelation con- 
tained weaknesses which do effect its 
value as a “contribution to the fuller 
understanding of the New Testament.” 
The author takes the position that the 
“elders” and “living-beings” refer to 
“celestial beings of a rank superior to 
the angels in general” (p. 90). In 
attempting to show the inadequacy of 
the usual view that the elders represent 
the church and the living-beings crea- 
tion, Dr. Stonehouse spends much time 
with the text of Revelation 5:9 and 
with a comparison of these terms with 
the cherubim of Ezekiel and the sera- 
phim of Isaiah. While he substantiates 
his position on these two matters with 
considerable power, I feel that these 
considerations are not nearly so im- 
portant to a proper interpretation of 
these terms as some others which the 
author does not consider. In a quotation 
from B. Weiss, the author mentions 
some of these considerations but no- 
where in the chapter does he deal with 
them. These matters are: 1) the 
thrones upon which the elders sit, which 
were promised to the redeemed in Rev. 
3:21; 2) the white garments and golden 
crowns which the elders wear, and 3) 
to these might be added an etymological 
study of the words “elders” and “‘living- 
beings.” 


In addition to his failure to consider 
these important points, the author takes 
his stand on some very shaky ground. 
In insisting on the relation of these 
terms to the cherubim and seraphim of 
the Old Testament, he seems to over- 
look the fact that elsewhere the New 








Testament. uses Old Testament forms 
and fills them with new content. He 
also tries to maintain a single inter- 
pretation of the two terms by noting 
their union in worship. The familiar 
passage in Psalm 98 where nature joins 
God’s people in praise (“thé floods 
clap their hands . . . the hills sing fox 
joy” v. 8) not only deflates Dr. Stone- 
house’s point but adds credence to the 
view he is opposing. This very fact of 
the union of the elders and the living- 
beings in worship may well point to the 
cosmic nature of the salvation which 
they extol. This concept is true to the 
rest of scripture. 


Without further reference to other 
rather tenuous grounds on which the 
author stands, let it be said that he does 
not come out too convincingly in this 
chapter. 


The two chapters on Bultman and 
Dibelius I found illuminating and very 
stimulating. While I enjoyed the 
author's evaluation and criticism of 
these outstanding form critics, one can- 
not help but ruminate for himself on 
the extremities of formgeschichte. 1 
feel that a primary criticism of this 
method must be made, not of its quality, 
but of the degree of its conclusions. 
When one considers the great contro- 
versies of the second and third cen- 
turies and the diligence of the church 
to maintain the purity of its faith, he 
finds it difficult to believe that the 
Christians of the first century would 
have allowed such radical perversion of 
their faith as form critics assert, that 
is, if one presupposes that Christ may 
have been what historic Christianity has 
claimed. (This points up again the 
importance of presuppositions.) In the 
fifteen or sixteen centuries which have 
transpired since the crystalization of the 
New Testament canon, impurities have 
crept into the christian faith but nothing 
even remotely comparable to the funda- 
mental perversions which form critics 
tell us took place in the few decades 
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after Christ's death. Can it be that we 
have been much more jealous for our 
written tradition than were the earliest 
christians for their oral tradition in 
which they spoke of things which they 
had ‘“‘seen and heard?” 


The last chapter on Luther's view of 
the canon was a refreshing reminder 
that we easily forget the reformers 
whom we claim to follow. 


All who are honestly interested in 
the vital New Testament issues of our 
day will find this little book more than 
worthwhile. 


— GARRET WILTERDINK 


The Epistle to the Ephesians, by 
Joseph Parker, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1956. Pp. 272. 
$2.75. 


This book is a part of the Baker 
Reprint Library, a reproduction by this 
company of the writings of some of 
the pulpit masters of past generations 
The author, Joseph Parker, was a famed, 
English Congregationalist preacher of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
during that period of time when the 
British pulpit was at the height of its 
brilliance. Parker’s contemporaries were 
Canon Lidden, Canon Farrar, Dean 
Stanley, Charles Spurgeon, John Henry 
Newman, etc., all of them great preach- 
ers. The book could be improved by a 
brief rehearsal of the life and accom- 
plishments of the author who won his 
place of pulpit prominence through ad- 
versity by diligence, earnest effort and 
native ability. Dr. Parker was a splen- 
did orator, an influential preacher, a 
voluminous writer, 2 true master of the 
pulpit. He loved God’s Word and took 
great delight in proclaiming it. 


The book itself is a verse by verse 
commentary on Paul’s epistle to the 








Ephesians. It is not primarily exegeti- 
cal but rather warmly devotional, ex- 
planatory and practical. The author has 
a vivid style, making his writing ex- 
ceedingly interesting and effective. He 
is strongly evangelical, and possesses 
a firm belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the deity of Christ, which 
is clearly manifest all through the com- 
mentary. The book reads well, more as 
if it were recordings of preached ser- 
mons rather than formal writing. 


Perhaps a few samples will serve to 
show the freshness and originality of 
Parker's style. Writing on Eph. 1:7, 8, 
he says, “Salvation is not by intellect, 
knowledge—because then heaven would 
be full, if full at all, of grammarians. 
I question whether any grammarian can 
enter the Kingdom of heaven. He must 
be more than a grammarian: a gram- 
marian he may be, and a great gram- 
marian, and a grammarian of whom his 
fellows are justly proud; but in rela- 
tion to the kingdom of heaven he must 
be something other, greater, wiser — 
he must have a faculty within, a fac- 
ulty that can see Jesus Christ .as a lit- 
tle child might see Him. If salvation 
were not as the Apostle has placed it 
here, it would be an intellectual feat, 
perhaps degrading itself into an intel- 
lectual trick” (pp. 29, 20). 


Again, writing on chapter four, he 
mentions something pertinent for our 
day. “The Church will not wait for 
power; the Church wants to mechanize 
its own strength, to get up its own 
new little programme of progress: and 
the Lord Himself watches such poor 
little paper kingdoms take fire— go up 
into smoke, and fall back into dust. 
The Church of Christ today .and ‘every 
day ought to be the mightiest force in 
the world. It has all the elements, all 
the promises: it has not the faith. It 
proposes and compromises and. begs 
pardon of the devil, and hopes he is 
not unduly inconvenienced. What be- 








comes of such a church? Wreck, ruin, 
oblivion, or contempt” (p. 105). 

This is a good book. It is worth 
reading. The reader will receive some 
fine suggestions for sermons and be re- 
freshed by a vivid homiletical style. 


— JoHN HAINS 


No Cross, No Crown, by Wil- 
liam J. Wolf, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1957. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


The sub-title of this volume is “A 
Study of the Atonement.” Prof. Wolf, 
an Episcopalian scholar, has attempted 
here a comprehensive survey, both 
Biblical and historical, of materials re- 
lating to the atonement. But his aim 
has not been purely objective with ref- 
erence to his sources. He is much con- 
cerned to set out the rudiments (hardly 
more than that is given in this book) 
of an adequate view of the atonement, 
and by adequate we mean a view which 
the modern theological thinker can 
accept. The objective areas treated are 
very interestingly done, both in the 
Biblical and historical fields, though in 
the former the materials are rearranged 
to fit the author’s preconceptions, and 
in the latter old theories are much less 
carefully analyzed than quickly, and 
sometimes rudely, dispensed with. When 
Prof. Wolf takes up atonement theories 
in which “‘penal substitution” is a con- 
stitutive element, for example, he pre- 
sents what amounts to a caricature of 
that theory and then easily demolishes 
it. A certain arrogance is revealed more 
than once in this finding of the long 
history of consecrated thinking about 
the atonement to be lacking in any sig- 
nificant merit. The book reveals that 
the author is either foreign to, or in- 
sufficiently immersed in, the best reflec- 
tion on the atonement in the orthodox 
circles of the past. There is, however, 
much that is good here, especially Prof. 
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Wolf's insistence that the meaning of 
the atonement is not exhausted by any 
one of the images which the Bible uses 
to speak of it. Without question this 
has been a basic fault in dealing with 
the subject of the atonement, one school 
of opinion settling upon this image, 
another that one. Thus atonement is 
thought of exclusively in terms of the 
court of law, or of sacrifice, or of debt 
and payment, or of victory in battle, etc., 
etc. Dr. Wolf does us a great favour by 
indicating that no one image exhausts 
the meaning of the atonement, but that 
each puts it another light and reveals 
another facet of it. This kind of cor- 
rective we surely need, if we are to 
benefit from the Bible’s presentation of 
this central truth. 


In Wolf’s constructive position we 
note a few matters that give concern. 
The strictly objective elements which 
both Luther and Calvin found in. the 
atonement provided in Christ are re- 
duced considerably, or else eliminated. 
Wolf does not like the idea of Jesus 
being a “replacement’”” for us; the 
thought of vicarious atonement is to be 
construed, rather, in terms of Christ 
being our “representative.” In his offer- 
ing up of himself on behalf of the 
many, we have the objective element, 
that which is “given.” When believers 
recognize that the innocent one con- 
fesses and atones for their sin, they 
come to experience the redemption he 
supplies. But this is carefully defined as 
“expiration,” not “propitiation.” We 
are not here on the level of “objectiv- 
ity,” such as the Reformers understood 
it. There is no wrathful God except in 
the inverted, psychological sense of his 
wrath being “wrathful love.” Wolf is 
very much opposed to the orthodox 
view of a stern God who, for the sake 
of justice and holiness must punish sin, 
except insofar as he takes these punish- 
ments upon himself in the death on the 
Cross. He caricatures traditional views 
at this point by using the word “‘vindic- 
tive’ in connection with them, as if 














God could not punish sin objectively, 
both in his Son and let us say, in 
general. Because the author sums up 
all wrath in the event of the Cross, and 
there transmutes it into a facet of divine 
love, he has no wrath left, so to speak, 
for those who reject the Son. Conse- 
quently he ends up with a virtual 
universalism, though he does not use 
this bad word. He does this by pointing 
to the fact that salvation is corporate 
and meant to include a transformation 
of all men, of history, and of the world 
(p. 165). The problem of “hell,” or 
“everlasting punishment’ is nowhere 
given serious consideration. This illus- 
trates again Wolf’s selective treatment 
of the Biblical materials. 


—ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


Modern War and the American 
Churches, by Ralph Luther Moel- 
lering, New York: The American 
Press, 1956. Pp. 141. $2.75. 


This is a “Lutheran” book. The au- 
thor asserts that Calvin went beyond 
Luther in his defence of war (p. 61), 
a judgment quite right in the realm of 
theory but in practice Calvin was hardly 
as inflammatory as Luther in his appeal 
to the princes against the Peasants’ Re- 
volt. The Arminian interpretation of 
election as reducing men to ‘“‘mechani- 
cally maneuvered objects being shifted 
about on the chessboard of fate” (p. 
67), and, therefore, a false doctrine, re- 
ceives no correction. “Fundamentalists” 
are treated under Calvinism rather than 
in a separate section (p. 65). All this 
and more serve to make this volume ex- 
ceedingly valuable to Reformed people. 
It compels us to see ourselves as others 
see us. It corrects complacent judg- 
ments and gives a larger, and, therefore, 
a more accurate perspective. 


There are five chapters. In the first, 
“Militarism in the Old Testament,” the 








author both defends the conservative 
position concerning the justice of the 
Jehovah revealed in the Old Testament, 
and points up factors intrinsic to the 
Old Testament itself which indicate that 
it does not give blanket approval to all 
war. 


In the second chapter, “Pacifism in 
the New Testament,” exception is taken 
to the superficial arguments drawn from 
its pages in defence of war. On the 
other hand, it is shown that, “there is 
no intimation that Jesus expected that 
His followers would be able to evade 
the harsh realities of war in a corrupt 
and sinful world” (p. 31). 


Chapter three, “Christian Participa- 
tion in World War II and Its After- 
math,” outlines the more general posi- 
tions of the major divisions of American 
Christianity as these expressed them- 
selves in denominational journals, pub- 
lic pronouncements, and pulpits. 


Chapter four, “The Christian Con- 
science on Trial, 1939- 19—?,” is, in 
our estimation, the most valuable. It 
presents proof upon. proof that neither 
World War II nor the Korean conflict 
were holy wars. The purpose of the 
chapter is to bring us to “contrition 
and self-approach” (p. 110). 


Chapter five, “The Problematical Fu- 
ture: The Christian and Hydrogen War- 
fare,” raises but answers no questions. 
It does show that neither militarism 
nor pacificism have the last word. 

We believe that in general the au- 
thor’s judgments are sane and valid. 
However, it ought to be made a matter 
of public record that Christian soldiers 
objected to the very actions and prac- 
tices Moellering brings under judgment. 
While serving as a chaplain in Europe 
we never met one Christian soldier who 
did not feel the Morganthau plan (p. 
85) unchristian and stupid. Many sol- 
diers and sailors felt that “Pearl Har- 
bor” had been invited and that respon- 
sibility rested with our government as 

















largely as that of Japan. The change of 
attitude toward the war which followed 
upon that attack was, in many cases, 
we believe, not exactly as described by 
the author. Many within the churches, 
and certainly in the military services, 
did not feel that the war was made 
“just and holy” by that attack but sim- 
ply inevitable. 

Moreover, millions of men in uniform 
felt betrayed by the civilian citizens at 
home precisely at the points at which 
the validity of World War II is ques- 
tioned (p. 94). Long before the end 
of the conflict the “Lend Lease” to 
Russia was criticized because of known 
Russian atrocities. The “sell out” of 
Central Europe to the communists pro- 
voked from soldiers the bitterest de- 
nunciations of the administration we 
ever heard anywhere. Saturation bomb- 
ing was condemned by many of the 
pilots and crews who were commanded 
to engage in it. The use made of the 
Atom Bomb led the men of the Head- 
quarters to which we were attached 
ask for a special prayer meeting. They 
felt morally betrayed and the need for 
divine forgiveness. 


Most chaplains taught their men to 
love, rather than hate, the enemy. Strong 
efforts were made to suppress cruelty 
and immorality. Because of the popular 
and official support of the chaplain’s 
program little protest was made against 
what a chaplain did in his religious 
services. Some, however, were privi- 
leged to give orientation lectures at 
which all the members of the command 
were compelled to be present. Here 
strong Christian convictions were often 
clearly expressed bringing the chaplain 
under the severe criticism of the chau- 
vinists. Yet we never heard of a single 
chaplain receiving an official reprimand 
for teaching love, respect, and helpful- 
ness to all men. While actual combat 
places the participant under great emo- 
tional strain, in general it may be said 
that the Christian combatant expressed 








a spirit often more Christian than that 
expressed by those at home. Seen at 
first hand war cannot be glorified. The 
Christians in military service would 
agree with Moellering much more than 
he seems to think. 


We could wish that every Christian, 
and certainly every pastor, could be 
compelled to spend an evening with this 
book and his conscience. We can only 
echo the prayer with which the book 
closes (p. 125). We wait for God's 
answers to the question of war and 


peace. 
— RayMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


American Calvinism, edited by 
Jacob T. Hoogstra, Baker Book 
House: Grand Rapids, 1957. Pp. 
9-137. 


This book of ten chapters from as 
many writers embodies the talks given 
at the Calvinistic Conference held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan a year ago. 
Sponsored by the Calvinistic Action 
Committee, the conference surveyed the 
field of contemporary Calvinism in a 
sincere effort to rediscover its applica- 
tion and observe its impact on our 
present society. The committee is to be 
commended for its study and the editor 
is to be commended for making the 
studies available to the public. Since 
the book is from the pens of ten differ- 
ent writers perhaps the best way to re- 
view it is to give a brief summary of 
each chapter. 


The two opening chapters are of a 
devotional nature. H. H. Meeter in the 
first chapter stresses the fact that King- 
dom is a broader concept than the 
church, because it embraces not just 
the believers as such, but the believers 
in all the relationships of life. This is 
the goal for which the believer must 
strive. In the second chapter Imre Ber- 
talan give a brief review of Calvinism 





























in the- countries of Eastern Europe, and 
in face of present opposition summons 
the believer to “be steadfast and un- 
movable.” - 


‘In chapter 3 John H. Gerstner of 
Pittsburg Xenia Theological Seminary 
reviews the history of American Calvin- 
ism, especially in New England, until 
the 20th century. He gives much space 
to the theology and influence of Jona- 
than Edwards and the directions in 
which his theological thinking went. in 
the years that followed. He pictures a 
robust Calvinism in the Old School 
Presbyterian church which produced such 
writers as A. A. Hodge, F. L. Patton 
and B. B. Warfield. At the same time 
it disturbs us somewhat that he quotes 
a statement from Clarence Bouma con- 
cerning the. Reformed Church in Ameri- 
ca: “Hardly a name of an outstanding 
systematic thinker in the field of Calvin- 
ist theology can be found on its rolls, 
throughout the three centuries of its 
existence” (pg. 15). 


Paul Woolley of Westminster The- 
olopical Seminary traces American Cal- 
vinism in the 20th century in chapter 4. 
He points out that during the first 
quarter of this century there was a 
watering down of the creeds of the 
church and a declining interest in the 
doctrines of Calvinism. This was fos- 
tered through interdenominational and 
undenominational movements and the 
influence of such men as John Nelson 
Datby, A. C. Gabelein, Charles G. 
Finney, D. L. Moody, and the publica- 
tion in 1909 of the Scofield Reference 
Bible. In one direction the watering. 
down of creeds and doctrines led to an 
overemphasis upon the social gospel, 
the organization of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the writing of the 
Auburn Affirmation. In the other direc- 
tion it led to the launching of the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals Asso- 
ciation, formed in 1919, which made 
premillennialism one of the ‘funda- 
mentals of the faith.” The second quar- 
ter of this century brought a revival of 





interest in doctrine. through the influ- 
ence of such men as Barth and Brunner. 


Chapter 5, written by Donald F. 
Tweedie of Gordon College and Divin- 
ity School, deals with a survey of the 
North-Eastern region. In a brief state- 
ment he admits that while Calvinism in 
New England is far from what it was 
at the time of Edwards, it is neverthe- 
less indicating many encouraging signs. 


In chapter 6 J. Moody McDill, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Jackson, 
Mississippi, surveys Calvinism in the 
South. He presents the South as a tre- 
gion of the nation where sects predom- 
inate and thrive and where Calvinism as 
a system is almost confined to the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. and the Asso- 
ciated Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
He quotes at length from letters of 
leading churchmen in the South in 
which there is indication that interest 
in Calvinism is growing. 


Chapter 7 is written by Jerome De 
Jong, pastor of a Reformed Church in 
Chicago. He writes about the Midwes- 
tern region. He confines his survey 
largely to the Reformed and Christian 
Reformed churches with which he is 
most familiar. He asks several pertinent 
questions such as: “Do we as a denom- 
ination have a right to exist?’’ He speaks 
highly for the Christian school system. 
While he defends our standards and 
creeds, he might -have said much more 
about the impact of these two small 
denominations on the life and religion 
of the midwest through our colleges, 
radio broadcasts and church extension 
program. 


Chapter 8 deals with International 
Calvinism and is written by Jacob T. 
Hoogstra, pastor of a Christian Re- 
formed Church of Holland, Michigan. 
He bases his information largely upon 
observations made while attending the 
International Calvinistic Congress held 
at Detmold, Germany in 1955. He 
speaks strongly of the missionary aim 
of Calvinism in Western Europe, an aim 











“which has been forged on the hard 
anvil of contemporary resistance against 
the forces of darkness” (p. 96). He 
offers some helpful aims and perspec- 
tives for promoting the cause such as: 
the organizing of local Calvinistic chap- 
ters, the exchange of ideas and speakers 
between Europe and the United States, 
the observance of the 450th Anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Calvin, the 
possibility of a film on Calvin such as 
Lutherans boast of the life of Luther. 
The concrete suggestions offered by the 
writer make this one of the most help- 
ful chapters. 

The 9th chapter is written by Cor- 
nelius Jaarsma of Calvin College and is 
on the subject of “Prospects of Calvin- 
ism with Reference to Education.” Pro- 
fessor Jaarsma quotes at length from 
the writings of St. Augustine of the 4th 
century and W. H. Burton of the 20th 
century. In appraising their views of 
teaching and the learning process Dr. 
Jaarsma suggests that Calvinism has the 
answer in the field of education. “Cal- 
vinism, alert to its mission, can set the 
educational house of today in order and 
rescue this sphere of human thought and 
action from its self-induced chaos” (p. 
109). We should be encouraged that 
Calvinism with its emphasis upon seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness has a message to the con- 
fused field of education today. 

The last chapter is by M. Eugene 
Oosterhaven of Western Theological 
Seminary. He writes on the ‘Prospects 
of Calvinism—Theology.” After defin- 
ing Calvinism as “an orthodox body of 
theology and a life-system issuing there- 
from,” he goes on to show how even 
with its rigid requirements Calvinism 
has an optimistic future. To fulfill our 
faith for the future certain developments 
should take place. Some of these are: 
adequate scholarship, courage to rethink 
some of our positions, open mindedness 
to new discoveries in the field of 
science, application of our message to 
the world of today, and recapturing a 
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genuine piety. I’m glad that the book 
closes on the note of personal piety for 
this will give our system of doctrine’ 
the flame which it needs. The discussion 
at the end of several of the: chapters 
helps to clarify some of the points con- 
sidered in the papers. 


The study of these papers should in- 
crease our appreciation of our historical 
background and heritage. It should 
stimulate us to study more carefully the 
great creeds of our Calvinistic system. 
It should encourage us to seek a wider _ 
application of Calvinism in such modern 
areas of life as television, the liquor 
traffic, modern amusements, etc. May 
the influence of John Calvin live on and 
reach out in our land! 


— JOHN NIEUWSMA 


For Our Age of Anxiety, by R. 
Lofton Hudson, Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1956, Pp. 1-160. $2.00. 


While in the Seminary, one of my 
professors predicted that in the coming 
fifteen years our preaching would be 
predominately psychological. It has only 
been recently that books of sermons 
with this view point have been written. 
Some have been light, inadequate, touch- 
ing the surface. This book is deeper 
and much better. 


Let me first introduce the author for 
it will also introduce the book. Dr. 
Hudson is a Baptist preacher in Kansas 
City, Missouri. He has done advanced 
study in the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studies, and Menninger School of Psy- 
chiatry, and teaches pastoral counseling 
at Central Baptist Seminary. 


The book contains fourteen sermons 
preached in the author’s church, put in 
tract form, and because of the large 
demand, compiled in a book. They are 
up-to-date, speaking to our “age of as- 
pirin and anxiety.” The material, illus- 
trations, and wording speak of prob- 


























tific, psychological, yet easily understood, 
language. The sermons are not poetical, 
light, or a play on words, but earnest, 
serious, speaking to prevalent human 
problems. A fine book to read, helpful 
to laymen, suggestive to preachers who 
desire to preach to man in the pew on 
subjects that speak to him on practical 
issues. 


Some chapter headings are: “Diffi- 
culty of Being Religious,” “Where is 
Your Faith?” “Is the Bible Really the 
Word of God?” “Looking at Life as a 
Whole,” and “So You Want to be 


’ Great.” 


The first sermon gives the book its 
title. It is a very enlightening, sugges- 
tive message based on the Twenty-third 
Psalm. When he speaks on the words 
“He restoreth my soul,” the author's 
training shows for he says, “keeps per- 
sonality healthy, restores spiritual health 
thru. forgiveness, hope after failure.” In 
the chapter on “What is a Christian,” 
he says, “a Christian is one who came 
to himself — sees his real self, and his 
responsibility to God.” So often we are 
not ourselves. When that occurs, we 
turn to the Saviour for help. 

Each sermon deeply understands hu- 
man personality. The author quotes 
writers ancient and modern, and many 
Scripture passages. They are thematic 
messages, based on Scripture. One re- 
ceives a blessing from reading this book. 


— HENRY VAN RAALTE 





Christianity and Communication, 
by F. W. Dillistone, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. Pp. 
156. $3.00. 


The problem of communicating the 
Christian faith to the many peoples of 
the world is the theme of this little 
volume by the Dean of Liverpool. Be- 





lems of the day in conservative, scien- 


cause Christians have from the. begin- 
ning been under orders to make the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ known to men, 
the problems of communication have 
been of importance to them. 


The author indicates something of the 
problem and then goes back, as he says, 
“to first principles in the attempt to 
discover what are the unchanging fac- 
tors in all processes of human com- 
munication.” After a brief survey of 
the history of communication in an 
expanding Christendom, he addresses 
himself to the situation as it exists 
today. 


There are two areas where the prob- 
lem is especially obvious. On the one 
hand there is the problem of communi- 
cating the Gospel to the new technolog- 
ical age, whose thought-forms are so dif- 
ferent from the pre-scientific age. On 
the other hand there is the problem of 
the missionary who has been reared in 
one culture trying to make intelligible 
in a strange language and environment 
the Gospel which he has learned in 
his own culture and language. The 
missionary needs to consider at least 
four factors, the essential message to be 
communicated, the character of the 
messenger, the means and channels of 
communication available, and the rela- 
tionship between the respective lan- 
guages of the giver and the receiver in 
the process. 


Dealing with basic principles rather 
than techniques, the author outlines 
something of the method and develop- 
ment of communication in the life of 
mankind. Two channels of communica- 
tion are of significance for all men, 
sight and hearing. The author goes on 
to what he calls “fundamental opera- 
tions,” or “Building and Sharing.” Man 
builds a world and life view, and then 
learns to share his ideas with other men. 

The Gospel itself is a matter of com- 
munication. Dillistone says, “It is possi- 
ble to affirm that the Bible’s whole con- 








cern is with the communications to the 
eye and ear of men: it is what men 
have seen, what they have heard, that 
is of central importance. In both Old 
and New Testaments this is true. Men 
have both seen God’s Image, especially 
in his Son, and have heard his Word. 
Early Christian witness expressed their 
basic testimony in two forms, “We have 
seen,” ‘We have heard.” 


The important question, then, was 
how this witness was to be made to 
new cultures whose images and speech 
patterns were vastly different. In sur- 
veying this bit of history the author 
concludes that the Christian evangelists 
availed themselves of that part of the 
Hebrew tradition which had already in 
part been adjusted to the Hellenistic 
world. “They pierced to the heart of 
the other culture and there, at that 
central point, they set the living presence 
of Jesus the-Christ.” . 


After tracing through the continuing 
story of communication down through 
the ages, Dillistone turns to what he 
calls “the essential message.” This is 
summed up in the ideas of Jesus as the 
Lord of history and as the Word of 
interpretation. He believes that the 
Christian message consists of a story 
and a picture. The story tells of the 
activities of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
picture portrays a central figure in 
whose death and resurrection all is to 
be viewed and interpreted. 


Today’s missionary—and the author 
suggests that everywhere today the situa- 
tion is a missionary one—must consider 
both himself and his world. He needs 
to consider his own history, that of his 
brother, and that of Jesus the Saviour, 
and then to relate them all to one an- 
other in such a way that a meaningful 
redemption and a relevant hope begin 
to be formed. “Here is a task hard 
enough to tax the resources of the 
strongest. Yet nothing less is involved 





in a comprehensive communication of 
the Gospel.” ; 


When speaking of the new means of 
communication and what he suggests as 
“the effective technique,” ~Dillistone 
says, “This is not primarily a time 
for new buildings: nor is it a time 
for the creation of new _ institutional 
machinery. It is a time rather for 
ensuring that as ‘information’ of all 
kinds courses thtough the world’s 
channels of communication the most im- 
portant ‘information’ ever given to man 
shall not be left out. For it is certain 
that the Christian Church cannot afford 
to neglect any of the established means 
of communication in any age.” In dis- 
cussing the task of translation the author 
says that the translator’s task and glory 
in every age is so to present the Image 
and the word that the hearer adopts 
them as his own. 


The contribution of this book is in 
the field of principles, and not tech- 
niques. It is primarily an opening up 
of a whole field for study. . More, much 
more needs to be done. 


— DANIEL H. FYLsTRA 


Laymen At Work, by George 
Stoll; ed. Albert L. Meiburg, Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1956. Pp. 
85. $1.75. 


Here is a practical sequel to D. Elton 
Trueblood’s, YOUR OTHER VOCA- 
TION. It is the stimulating story of 
a group of Christian laymen, who, under 


the auspices of the Louisville Council 
of Churches, came to realize that be- 
holding a vision clearly could keep 
people from perishing. 


Appointed to the Committee on In- 
stitutions, George Stoll, the Committee 
chairman, organized his men to become 
hands and feet to the Gospel message. 
It was a band of hand picked men, 























three or four from each Church in a 
given locale, who undertook to bring 
out the life and meaning of the Gospel. 
The matter of handpicking was of prime 
importance in this experiment. On page 
73 we read, “Pick your man. Jesus 
never called for volunteers. Nowhere 
in the New Testament does Jesus say, 
‘Every man who will do this, hold up 
your hand.’ Jesus picked His men, and 
He knew whom He was calling.” 


These hand picked laymen set to 
work in an area of life quite beyond 
what one might expect. Instead of 
working through the organized channels 
of the local church serving as Sunday 
School teachers and officers of Men’s 
Societies, they took literally the words 
of the Master, “I was sick and ye 
visited me . . . in prison, and ye came 
unto me,’’ and became, as Mr. True- 
blood termed it, “a society of pene- 
trators in common life.’ The book tells 
of the service they offered and gave to 
the public institutions of their com- 
munity. The Police Court, the Crim- 
inal Court, the Jail and the State Re- 
formatory, along with the general hos- 
pital, the tuberculosis sanatorium, and 
the State mental hospital were among 
the institutions in which they brought 
the bearing of Christian principles. 
Fascinating, as well as challenging, are 
some of the cases brought out in this 
book, and the help which was given by 
these dedicated laymen. 

Written in smooth and popular style, 
the book makes for rapid reading. How- 
ever, one cannot rapidly throw off the 
challenge which is here presented. We 
read, for example, “Americans are be- 
coming largely a generation of specta- 
tors. When we put in our forty hours 
we want to relax and watch somebody 
else play ball.’’ But soon thereafter, we 
are admonished. “Laymen have more 
to do than pass the plate on Sunday 
and pass the buck on Monday.” 

To the credit of many laymen in our 
churches, let it be said that increasingly 
they are becoming sensitive to their re- 





sponsibilities in the Kingdom: of God. 
The men about whom this story is 
written were asked to pray ten times 
daily, “Thy Kingdom come—and let me 
help.” And from the results achieved, 
it would seem that their prayer was 
answered. 


In nearly every church and: com- 
munity there are hundreds of people 
who are sincerely eager to do something 
to produce a better world, but they do 
not know what to do. All of the 
problems seem so large that any effort 
appears futile and therefore nothing is 
done. “What we need is a handle,” 
says Mr. Trueblood, and then asks, 
“Where can it be found?” His answer: 
“So far as the Christian religion is 
concernéd the practical handle in our 
time is lay religion.” 

Within the covers of this book we 
see the handle in action, and well may 
the Christian Church hope and pray 
that this practical ‘demonstration may 
find emulation. 

Fellow ministers, here is a good little 
book to put in the hands of your lay- 
men. 


— HENRY J. VERMEER 


Prayer and Life’s Highest, by 
Paul S. Rees, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1956, Pp. 11-128. $2.00. 


In this volume Dr. Rees presents a 
facet of Paul’s life which is less well 
known than some of the apostle’s other 
characteristics and activities. The apos- 
tle Paul was a man mighty and mas- 
sive as a man of thought, action, vision 
and eloquence. However, Dr. Rees 
demonstrates in his discussion in this 
book that Paul was also a giant in his 
prayer life. For Paul prayer was not 
dull and static but robust and dynamic. 

The book contains six chapters in 
which the author weaves nine of the 
prayers of the apostle as follows: 








. Prayer and the Way of Mastery. 
Ephesians 1:15-19, Ephesians 3: 
14-19. 

2. Prayer and the Way of Excel- 
lence. 

Philippians 1:9-11. 

3. Prayer and the Way of Con- 
sistency. 
Colossians 1:9-12, Colossians 2: 
) ey 

4. Prayer and the Way of Sanctity. 
1 Thessalonians 5:23. 

5. Prayer and the Way of Expectancy. 
2 Thessalonians 1:11, 12. 

6. Prayer and the Way of Serenity. 

II Thessalonians 3:5, II Thessa- 
lonians 3:16. 


“When all the prayers of St. Paul are 
taken together, it becomes clear that 
they are as astonishing in their sweep 
and range as they are in their depth 
and power. It would be hard to think 
of a phase of the Christian’s life or 
of the church’s experience that is left 
unnoticed” (p. 93). 


Those who are familiar with Dr. 
Rees’ other writings will immediately 
detect his style in this volume. In each 
chaptet there is a crystal-clear outline 
of the Biblical passage which is being 
considered. The author is most sys- 
tematic and analytical. The repeated 


use of alliteration is characteristic of 











Dr. Rees’ style not only in the main 
divisions of each chapter but also in 
the sub-divisions. 


The writer uses not only the Author- 
ized Version, which is most familiar 
but also the Revised Standard Version. 
In addition he also frequently presents 
the variant translations, principally those 
of Weymouth, Goodspeed, Williams, 
Berkeley and Phillips. That Dr. Rees 
is a keen student of the New Testament 
is most clearly evident, however, in his 
frequent referrals to the Greek. In his 
discussion of the original he presents 
the fine shades of meaning and inter- 
pretation, which are essential for a true 
understanding of what Paul is writing. 


The prayers as discussed help the 
student to look more deeply into the 
heart of Paul. Here was a man mightily 
used of God—not coldly as a theolo- 
gian who lived in the proverbial ivory 
tower — but a man wiih a pastor’s heart 
who wrestled with God in prayer for 
the people in the churches, which God 
used him to establish. 

Prayer and Life’s Highest can be 
utilized by the pastor in various ways — 
as a basis for one’s personal devotional 
life, as a guide for study at a mid-week 
Prayer Meeting, or as a foundation for 
a series of sermons. 


— HENRY A. Mouw 


























BOOK 


Words That Change Lives, 25 
condensations and 33 excerpts of 
sermons by leading American cler- 
gymen. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. Pp. 128. $.50. 

Religious Living, by Georgia 
Harkness. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. Pp. 126. $.50. 

A Short Primer For Protestants, 
by James H. Nichols. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. Pp, 127. 
$.50. 

The Life of Christ in Poetry, 
compiled by Hazel Davis Clark. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 
Pp. 126. $.50. 

What Christianity Says About 
Sex, Love, and Marriage, by Ro- 
land H. Bainton. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. Pp. 124. $.50. 

Basic Christian Writings, edited 
by Stanley I. Stuber. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. Pp. 127. 
$.50. 


The supply of books is almost un- 
limited. The price of books has be- 
come staggering. Publishers are sensing 
the mounting cost, and for that reason 
are happily coming out with paperback 
_ books, some of them new, others old, 
some of them unabridged and others 
abridged. This is good news for the 
lover of literature who prefers his vol- 
umes as his own for leisurely reading 
and marking. 


The little volumes we have been 
asked to review are Reflection Books 
put out by the Association Press. Some 
are of greater value and interest than 
others. But all of them have something 
of interest for varied types of readers. 
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NOTES 


For those who like pithy and illus- 
trative material Words That Change 
Lives will be helpful. There are such 
messages as “When the Bottom Drops 
Out of Life,’ “The Four Anchors,” “A 
Christian and His Job,” “Mr. Smith 
Goes To Heaven,” and “The Lady I 
Love.”” Some of the sermon excerpts are 
mildly expository; others are typically 
allegorical as much of contemporary 
American preaching is. 

There are a few good illustrations 
which other preachers can use. One of 
them runs as follows. The philosopher, 
Fichte, gave his little son a party on the 
day he learned to say “I.” It is impor- 
tant that we learn to say “I,” but it is 
sheer tragedy if we do not go on from 
there to say “we.” 

This book fits in with much of vic- 
torious living material that has wide 
appeal with not too much depth. 

Georgia Harkness is always worth 
reading. In her book, Religious Living, 
she makes plain to the average reader 
what religious living really is. She also 
speaks of the obstacles such as the secu- 
lar environment, the disintegration of 
belief, and personal attitudes. She takes 
up beginnings in religious living, tells 
how a person must meet the conditions, 
and delineates the steps in religious 
awakening. She is old-fashioned enough 
to say that it is sin which primarily sep- 
arates us from God, and that without 
repentance there can be no forgiveness. 
I like a footnote which says that evan- 
gelists who boast of how many souls 
they have won forget that the way has 
often been prepared by many. She cau- 
tions humility. The author has some 
excellent things to say about prayer and 
devotional literature. 

Most Protestants need a short primer 
so that they may know at least the 
fundamentals of their faith. Nichols in 
a small compass does a creditable job 














in telling what Protestantism means his- 
torically. It implies not so much pro- 
test, but witness. He writes of the sole 
headship of Jesus Christ, God’s redemp- 
tion and man’s trust, the Protestant 
conception of the Church, the Bible, and 
ethics and politics. The reader may not 
agree with every statement he makes, 
but what he says is very challenging. He 
warns against the setting up of false 
securities in place of a personal, living 
faith in God. The Bible is necessary 
because without it revelation could not 
come to us fully. But the Bible need 
not be explained in full as a system. 
Christianity is a commitment, a com- 
munity of faith. He stresses the sense 
of vocation, looking upon every field of 
life as one in which to serve under God. 

Poetry does not take the place it 
should in the lives of many of us. The 
Life of Christ in Poetry is an excellent 
collection of poems from the great and 
the less known poets. Allowing for po- 
etic license, the discerning mind finds 
expressions to which he can subscribe 
and others to which he will object. But 
the illumination is most stimulating. 
Many of these poems would do well in 
sermons, provided they are memorized, 
not just read. 

The inspiration of poets can give us 
insights we often do not get from 
prose. 

Much has been written about sex, 
love, and marriage, and we Christians 
are blessedly prejudiced in favor of 
what Christianity says. Bainton writes 
well about the fundamentals of marriage 
in the Christian Church, what the 
Church thought during the time of the 
Roman Empire, in the Middle Ages, at 





the time of the Reformation, under 
Puritanism, and in the Modern Period. 
He writes of the sacramental view, the 
romantic concept, and the view of mar- 
riage as companionship. His conclusion 
is that all three ‘‘can be combined in a 
union which commences alike in mutual 
love and loyalty to God and continues 
in lifelong fidelity and common labor in 
the work of the Lord.” 

This is an enlightening and whole- 
some treatment of a subject that con- 
cerns most of us. It would serve as an 
excellent course for young people in any 
church and school. 

In Basic Christian Writings Stanley 
I. Stuber gives us select thoughts from 
twelve influential writers. The selec- 
tion is from his large anthology, The 
Christian Reader. Here are great 
thoughts from Augustine, St. Francis, 
the Theologia Germanica, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Roger Williams, George 
Fox, John Wesley, Emerson, Phillips 
Brooks, and Walter Rauschenbusch. 

To read these bristling thoughts of 
diversified men is to enter somewhat 
into the ecumenical mind of Christen- 
dom. They are not the Bible, but they 
are excellent reflections on much that 
the Bible reveals. Through all the cen- 
turies God keeps revealing himself in 
the minds and hearts of those who take 
his Word seriously. To understand what 
is written is an education in broadness 
and depth. 

These little Reflection Books and oth- 
ers like them fit the pocketbook, the 
pocket, the mind that would under- 
stand, and the heart that hungers for 
more light. 

— B. KRUITHOF 
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